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NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from p, 44.) 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 
Domesday Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Etym. Dict., 8. 
List of A.-S. root-words in vol. iii. of Kemble’s 
Codex Dip. Alvi Saxonici, and also the list of 
place-names in vol. vi., K. 

Quantoxhead (Cantocheheva ; Cantucttin, K., 
314).—I think the first syllable is Celtic cenn, Ir. 
ceann, a head, and the meaning of this having 
been forgotten, the syllable head was added. Cf. 
Wansbeckwater, Mountbenjerlaw, T., p. 141. 
What is the middle syllable, tue ? Either (1) the 
Celtic termination tach (see Joyce, ii. 8), or (2) 
tore (turk), a wild boar. “Kanturk in Cork is 
written by the Four Masters Ceann-tuirc, the 
head or hill of the boar” (Joyce, i. 479). This is 
probably the meaning of Turkdean (Glos.). 

Raddington (Radingetuna).—“‘ Redingas: Rad- 
dington (Soms.), Reading (Berks), Reading-street 
(Kent)” (Kemble’s S. Z., i. 471). 

Radstock (Estoca).—The first syllable is pro- 
bably the same as the first syllable in Redingas. 


‘““A stoke is a place stockaded, surrounded with 
stocks or piles, like a New Zealand pah” (T., p. 80). 
When we find two contiguous places such as Chard 
and Chardstock, it is probable that one is a colony 
from the other; the colony would probably call 
the original settlement the stock. 

Rimpton (Rintona ; Rimttin, K., 628).—“ Rima 
(m.), No. 550, be wuduriman. The rim, edge or 
end” (K., iii, xxxv). Or if it be from a personal 
name, then from Rimmingas ; Rimmington (York) 
(K., S. E., i. 471). 

1. Road (Roda); 2. Rode Huish (Radehewis) ; 
3. Rodden (Reddena).—* Réd, a road ; sealtrdd, 
No. 663 ; stiga rédd, No. 556. This is for rdd from 
ridan” (K., iii. xxxvi). Rdd, (1) a riding, being 
on horseback, &c.; (2) that on which one travels, a 
road, B. 

Rodney Stoke.—For the Rodney family see 
Collinson’s Somerset, iii. 604; Visitation of 


Somerset, p. 132. 

1. Rowbarton; 2. Rowberrow.—From rih, 
rough, rugged. Row-byrig, now Rowberrow 
(Som.), the camp on the uncultivated land. Of. 
Rough-ham (Norf.), E., p. 275. When row occurs 
at the end of a word, it is from reéwe, a row, as 
heeselraéwe, hagratwe, &c. (K., iii. xxxv). 

Ruishton.—* Rise, a rush ; the marshy ground 
where rushes grow. Wenrisc, Nos. 137, 556”(K., 
iii. xxxv). Also Rusce, probably soft, ruashy ground 
(xxxvi). Hence the surname Risk (E., p. 276). 
But Rushope (Heref.), formerly Ruiscope=Rua’s 
hill-top (cop); see E., p. 276. 

Runnington (Runetona).— Runingas: Run 
nington (Som.)” (K., S. i. 472). rune, 
counsel, the town of counsel” (E., p. 276). 

Saltford (Sanfort).—“ A site near the sea oron a 
river where its waters are salt” (E., p. 277). This 
place is on the Avon between Bath and Bristol, 
but not near enough to the sea for the water to be 
salt. If the Domesday form is right, Sandford 
would be the proper explanation. 

1. Sampford Arundel (Sanfort); 2. Sampford 
Brett (Sanforda); 3. Sandford Orcas (Sanford). 
—From a sandy soil (E., p. 277). 

1. For the Arundel family see Marshall’s Genea- 
logist’s Guide. 

2. For the Brett family see Collinson, iii. 543. 

3. Orchard only occurs in Wilts, Som., and 
Dorset (E., p. 259). 

1, Seaborough (Seueberga) ; 2. Seavington St. 
Michael (Seuenametona) ; 3. Seavington St. Mary 
(Suenehamtun).— Probably from Sebba, the 
owner’s name (E., p. 280). Cf. Sevincote (Glos.), 
Sevington (Kent., ‘‘ Seafingas : Seavington (Som.) ” 
(K., S. E., i. 472). 

Selworthy (Seleurda).—From sel, good. Sel- 
wong, a fertile field or plain, B. For worthy (fr. 
weordig) see E., p. 131. 

1. Shapwick (Sapzswica); 2. Shepton Beau- 
champ (Sceptona) ; 3, Shepton Mallet (Sepetona) ; 
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4. Shepton Montague ; 5. Shipham (Sipeham).— 
The first syllable in all these names is from A.-S. 
scedip, a sheep. 

2. For Beauchamp see Marshall’s Geneal, Guide. 

3. Mallet, Collinson, i. 32, 90; iii. 496. 

4. Montague or Montacute, Visitation of 
Somerset, p. 151. 

Skilgate (Schilegate).—This may be from A.-S. 
sc§ld, a shield ; ex. scfldburh, a shield, fence, or 
covering ; scfldweall, a wall or defence of shields, 
B. Cf. Skillington, T., p. 98; from Scyllingas, 
K., 8S. i. 473. ‘The hero Scyld, the godlike 

genitor of the Scyldingas, the royal race of 
”(K., S. E., i. 413). 

Sock Dennis (Socca, Soche).— 

 Socbourn (Dur.) and Soc-lege, now Suckley (Wore.), 

reserve in the root-word the memory of anosher Old 
Boglich tenure. The soc-men were freemen and tenants, 
but were privileged, ic. they were exempt from the 
urisdiction of all courts but that of the district included 

the soc.” —E., p. 127, 

See also T., p. 199. For the Dennys or Denys 
family see Marshall's Genealogist's Guide. 

Somerton (Summertone).—This has already been 
explained under Midsomer Norton (6 8. viii. 
462). Somerton Early, near Somerton, is so named 
from the Erlegh family. 

Sparkford (Spercheford).—This is the “ford of 
the sparrow-hawk.” Bosworth has spear-hafoc, 
— a sparhawk or sparrowhawk, See also 

dsley’s English Surnames, p. 493 :— 

“* Sparrowhawk ’ or ‘ sparke,’ as it is now more gener- 
ally spelt. So early as Chaucer, however, this last was 
written ‘ spar-hawk,’ and that once gained, the further 
contraction in our nomenclature became inevitable.” 

Spaxton (Espachestona).—A.-S. spec, speech : 
speech-town, town where meetings were held, E., 
p. 286. 

1. Stanton Drew (Estantona); 2. Stanton Prior 
(Stantona).—Stone-town, sometimes a boundary 
stone, E., p. 288. 

1, For the Drew family see Marshall’s Genealo- 
gist’s Guide. 

“Stanton Drew—‘A mile from Pensford, another 
from Chew ’—like Littleton Drew, co. Wilts, derived its 
name from the family of Drew, owners of the manor 
temp, Ed, II1.”—Murray, p. 386. 

2. The Abbot of Bath was the Domesday 
“ tenant in capite.” 

1. Staple Fitzpain (Staple); 2. Staplegrove.— 
A.-S. stapol, a prop, a stake : the site of a market 
fixed by law, E., p. 288. See also T., pp. 254, 
334. Grdf,a grove ; see K., iii. xxvi. For Fitz- 
pain see Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide. 

Stawley (Staweia, Stawei). — Stow, a form of 
stoke, E., p. 289. Cf. Morwenstow (Cornwall). 
* Stow, a place, cotstow, No. 578 ; hegstow, No. 
570” (K,, iii. xxxviii). 

1, Stockland Bristol (Estochelanda) ; 2. Stock- 
linch Magdalen; 3. Stocklinch Ottersay; 4. 
Stogumber (Waverdinestoc); 5. Stoke St. Michael 


(Stoca); 6. Stoke Courcy or Stogursey (Stoche); 
7. Stoke-sub-Hamdon ; 8. Stoke Piro; 9. Stoke 
St. Gregory.—Stock (from stick), a post, &c., EK, 
The sense is a thing stuck or fixed, 8S. 

“ Stock and stoke ; when a prefix, indicating the chief 
town of a district; when a suffix, usually pointing out 
a town founded by the person whose name precedes it, 
Ex., Stock-ton, eight places; Grey-stoke (Cumb.), 
Grey's stoke. Where the Saxon town became the seat 
of a Norman lord, his name is usually appended, thus— 
Stoke Say (Salop), Stoke D’Abernon (Surrey), Stoke 
Courcy, now Stogursey (Som.), &c, Stock occurs as 
a prefix in twenty-four places; Stoke as a prefix in 
sixty-five places.”—E., p. 289. 

1. “Stockland was surnamed Gaunts alias 
Bristol. It was part of the Paganel barony: given 
by one of the barons known as Le Gaunt (i.¢. of 
Ghent) to endow a hospital in Bristol. At the 
Dissolution the lands were transferred to the cor- 
poration of Bristol, in whom they remained till 
sold under the Municipal Reform Act, circa 1838 ” 
(Bp. Hobhouse). 

2, 3. “ Hlinc, a link, a rising ground. Junius 
is right in his Etymologicon when he says, ‘agger 
limitanens, parcechias etc dividens’” (K.., iii. xxxi). 

3. Ottersay = otter island. 

4. Anciently Stoke-Gomer, Murray, p. 405. 

6. Courcy, see Marshall’s Cenealogiet' 3 Guide, 

7. Stoke under Ham Hill. 

8. “ The surname is from the Piro family, Nor- 
mans who came in the train of the Mohuns, and 
held Stoke, inter alia, of the Honor of Dunster” 
(Bp. Hobhouse), F, W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 

(To be continued.) 


Huntspil (6 8. viii. 403 ; ix. 44).—In Glou- 
cestershire names pill signifies “the mouth of 
a brook,” as in Cow Pill, Horse Pill, Oldbury Pili. 
Cf. Archeologia, vol. xxix. p. 10, 

R. 8. 


Norton Malreward (ante, p. 43).—I shall 
be much obliged if Mr. Weaver will tell 
me whether there is any other explanation of 
the name Norton Malreward than that which 
occurs in the legend of the founding of the city of 
Bath. In it the old swineherd, who had been 
Prince Bladud’s master during the time of his 
exile from his father’s (King Lud Hudibras’) court 
on account of leprosy, was so angered at what he 
considered the paltry recompense he received, that, 
like Hiram, King of Tyre, he gave the place an ill 
name for ever. 

I may also by anticipation ask for informa- 
tion as to the probable reason for the name 
of Kingston being given to a small village near 
Ilminster. I know of no tradition connecting it 
with the hallowing or crowning of any king. As 
I am collecting materials for Legends and Tales of 
Somerset and its People, I shall be much obliged 
for any assistance. Boosr, 
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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 22.) 

Tartarotti supplies a good story, which further 
illustrates the view previously expressed. He is 
sadly wanting in order and sparing of dates, and 
this date I eannot exactly supply, but the authority 
is an early ecclesiastical writer.* A certain old 
wench (vetula) went to her priest and vaunted a 
service she had rendered him in the night by 
means of her familiarity with the spirits. ‘‘ How 
did you get into my room, seeing the door was 
locked?” inquired the priest. “Oh, for that 
matter, passing through closed doors is one of our 
easiest feats,’ she replied. Without answering 
her another word, the priest beckoned her within 
the rails, and, having closed the gate, belaboured 
her with the stem of the crucifix, saying the while, 
“ Get thee out of this, my lady sorceress !” When, 
at last, she had to confess she could not pass the 
closed gate,” he let her out, saying, “‘ You see now 
how silly you are in believing these foolish dreams.” 
He clearly treated it as foolish imposition, not as 
a crime committed. The language of the celebrated 
Benedictine Gratian, in the twelfth century, is 
quite in conformity with that already cited. So 
is that of Astesano d’Asti, Angelo di Chivasso, 
8. Antonino, and Giovanni Mansionario, a Vero- 
nese writer of the fourteenth century, who quotes 
John Chrys. 8. Jerome, S. Ambrose, Pope 
8. Leo, &c., to the same effect. 

To sum up, the medizeval idea concerning witch- 
craft would seem to have been that it was partly a 
disease and partly a folly to be deplored and 
reprobated. tt was much later that it came to be 
magnified into a crime; and it was under this 
later treatment that it attained its greatest im- 
portance. Though Holy Writ and the Church, 
writes Prof. Aberle, under the head of “ Zauberei,” 
have both forbidden the use of magical arts under- 
taken with the view of procuring Satanic agency, 
neither has ever pronounced whether such agency 
exists, There is nothing in the Biblical account 
of the Egyptian magicians or of the Witch of 
Endor which does more than record the fact that 
such agency was believed in by certain persons at 
a certain time ; it in no way endorses the belief. 
And in like manner, though many theologians 
of the period between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries show by their writings that they mani- 
festly believed that such agency could be induced 
by human action, the Church has never authori- 
tatively and in plain terms said that it was so. 
The reason of this is simply that the question is 
one of those which revelation passes over, as 


* Namely, Vincentus Beluacensis (Vincent of Beau- 
vais), about 1220. 

» A story of a chancel gate so high that the woman 
- not attempt to get over it has rather a northern 

your, 


not pon! n to salvation. Ona the 
other hand, the proneness to faith of the period 
designated mediswval did certainly manifest itself 
in the handing on by the people of the traditional 
superstitions of the earlier religions, and in the gene- 
ration of new superstitions, which had nearly super- 
seded the others. But they again received a fresh 
and immeasurably increased expansion under the 
new influences of the Renaissance. In an age in 
which the tendency is in the opposite direc- 
tion it seems incomprehensible that such ideas 
should ever have entered men’s minds. They did, 
however, obtain and expand to a formidable extent, 
and were so outrageous and degrading in their 
development that it is scarcely astonishing if the 
most deplorable severity was resorted to in copin 
with them, even though it subsequently appear 
that their discredit was better attained when that 
severity was relaxed. 

It will not, I think, be found uninteresting to 
briefly note some of the more curious instances 
that fall under one or other of three heads. 
1. OF the first, those derived from the earlier 
religions, I have already been led to speak, and 
shall have to spsak again under the third head. 
2. The second seem to have arisen for the most 
part out of a too literal and material application ot 
the promises of the Bible. God, it was said, gives 
good gifts to those who ask Him ; therefore simple 
minds seem to have thought it followed that 
whatever they asked for they must, of necessity, 
receive ; and further, that such immediate results 
actually did habitually occur. The approbation 
expressed by the inspired writers of those who lead 
a good life was expected to display itself in the 
ready reward of temporal good luck. Many stories 
I collected in Rome itself, such as those under the 
head of “ Quando Gesi: Cristo girava la Terra,” 
those entitled “ Cento per Uno,” “ Il Mercante e il 
Mago,” &c., are the produce of this spirit. On the 
principle of “a bird in hand,” the one allusion 
to “an hundredfold in this life” attracted more 
attention than whole chapters pointing to the 
maxim that the treasure of the Christian is to 
be in heaven. Certain sacraments and ordinances 
are appointed by the Church as means of gracr, 
and the people argued that if certain great spiritual 
benefits resulted from their general adoption, mors 
particular favours ought to follow from their more 
minute observance, and also from a frivolous and 
undue application of them, These fancies became 
so multiplied that one collection, made by Jean 
Baptiste Thiers, Doctor of the Sorbonne, in 1703,° 
of those expressly condemned as superstitious, fills 
five thick and closely printed volumes, to which I 
refer the reader.* 


Traité des Superstitions qui regardent les Sacremens, 
Paris, 1704. 

“ Dr. Thiers, however, is so matter of fact that he is 
personally inclined to reckon in his category of super- 
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I have said superstitions of this class arose, 
for the most part, from attaching too material an 
interpretation to the promises of Holy Writ ; but 
there were others, again, which would seem to 
have been nothing but the expansion of an un- 
reasoning devotion—a luxuriant overgrowth of 
parasitical observances in the soil of undisciplined 
minds, but without any selfish arritre pensée. Of 
such I will only detain the reader with two in- 
stances, an an and a late one, both implying a 
singular amount of infatuation. 

(1.) Amid the picturesque acts of symbolism 
by means of which the early Church sought 
to bring home to the minds of the people the 
story of the Redemption, and without which the 


with the Adriatic. As the Church has not con- 
demned it, neither does he condemn it; but he is at 
great pains to explain that it is to be regarded only in 
the light of a purely civil ceremony, and that it would 
be better if it were not called a marriage. Some passages 
of his interesting account of the function will not be out 
of place here. It was instituted, he tells us, in memory 
of the naval victory gained by the Doge Sebastian Ziani 
over Otho, son of Frederic Barbarossa, and the sove- 
reignty over the sea which Alexander IiI., driven to 
take refuge in Venice, is eaid to have conferred upon 
him. He quotes Del Rio, Disquisit. Magic., c. ii. q. vi. 
$ 3; Sabellius, Decad., i. |. 7; and Villamont, Peregrinat. 

era, ¢. xxxiv. d.3, “ The Signoria leaves the palace 
amid a countless throng of Venetians and foreign visitors 
to ascend the Bucentaur, a superb barque, longer than a 
galley and as high as a vessel, without mast or sail. The 
rowers’ seats are below the deck, on which is raised a 
— canopy of joiner’s work, all gilt inside, &c. The 

oge has his seat in the centre, with the Nuncio and the 
Ambassador of France on his right and left, with the 
Councillors of the Signoria and other chief authorities al! 
in due order. The Bucentaur is resplendent with gilding 
and hung with crimson damask fringed with gold; the 
great banner of St. Mark and the standard proper to the 
ceremony floating on high, the trumpets and hautboys 
shining on the prow, the majesty of the Senate, habited 
in purple, and the great number of other official persons 
and foreigners, render it one of the finest sights that can 
be met anywhere. The majestic craft, surrounded by 
innumerable galleys, galiots, peots [ Dalmatian coasting 
vessels }, and gondolas, starts at the signal of the cannon. 
So soon as the Bucentaur reaches the mouth of the sea, 
the musicians sing certain motets, The Patriarch of 
Venice, who follows in a barque of his own, blesses tlie 
sea; then the Bucentaur presents its poop towards him, 
and the back of the Doge’s chair of state is lowered ; 
the master of the ceremonies presents the Doge with 
a plain gold ring, equal in weight to two and a half 
pistoles; this the Doge takes and throws into the sea. 
flinging it over the helm, first pronouncing in a loud 
and distinct voice, these words: ‘ Desponsamus te mare 
nostrum in signum veri, perpetuique dominii.’ After this, 
a quantity of flowers and twigs of sweet-scented shrubs 
are cast abroad on the sea, by way of crowning the bride. 
The Bucentaur now, still followed by its cortége, threads 
its way through the lagunes to the church of San Nicola 
del Lido...... The Patriarch here celebrates a high mass 
with great pomp, at the close of which the Signoria 
returns to S. Marco amid salutes of musketry and ar- 
tillery from the Castello del Lido, and from all the 
vessels in port,” 


masses could have formed no conception of it in 
the times when there was no printing, engraving, 
or photography to convey it after their manner, 
there naturally crept in some which were capable 
of abuse. Thus, when rendering the nativity and 
infancy of the Saviour detail by detail, it at one 
time became the custom in certain dioceses to 
represent along with the rest the part assigned by 
tradition to the ass in aiding the flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt and its return thence. 
The ceremonial in which this was embodied at 
Rouen and Beauvais is thus described by Ducange: 
“ They chose a beautiful girl and mounted ber on an 
ass richly decorated, with a child in her lap, and the 
assembled clergy and people led her with great pomp 
from the cathedral to the parish church of St. Stephen. 
When the assemblage had arrived there, the girl, still 
riding on the ass, was led to the Gospel side of the altar. 
The high mass immediately began ; the introit, ‘ Kyrie 
eleison,’ ‘ Gloria in excelsis,’ ‘ Credo,’ &c., all were con- 
cluded with the modulation ZZinhan, to imitate braying. 
In like manner, at the end of the mass, when the priest, 
turning to the people, said, ‘Ite missa est—ter hinhan- 
— and the people answered Hinhan, hinhan, 
With whatever purity of religious feeling this 
tableau vivant may have been originally intro- 
duced, it is not difficult to imagine how greatly 
it might be abused; and Cancellieri, in his 
elaborate collection of ceremonies connected with 
the observance of Christmas, assures us it did lead 
to superstitions, but was so dear to the people that 
the Church had great difficulty in suppressing it. 
R. H. Busk. 
(To be continued.) 


Lerrer or Heyry, or Arvunvet, K.G., 

THE LAST OF THE Fitz-ALan Famity.— 
xxvj of Aprill, 1549. 

M* Carden These shalbe to requyre you to repare 
anto me unto the court to morow. I send for you 
bycausse I wold that yo, wth me, shold well make anser 
unto our doyngs. fare ye well. 
lovyng ffrend 

ARUSDELL. 

To my lovyng ffrend, M* Thomas Carden. 

Haste w' dylygence. 

Endorsements—(1) doubtless in Mr. Carden’s 
writing :— 

“My Lord Arundell’s letter ffor my com'ynge to the 
Courte ffor crossyng to Skottland,”’ 

(2) in another handwriting :— 

“Kyng Edward and hys Counsell'’s Warrantts for 
Rebylis,” 

Even a few lines, like the above, entirely in the 
undoubtedly genuine autograph of so eminent a 
personage in the history of the reigns of the 
Tudor sovereigns as the last of the Fitz-Alans, 
must be of some interest and importance, The 
letter was formerly in the possession of the 
late John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., but there is no 


mention of it in his biography of the earl (London, 
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1834, 4to., pp. 34), so it may be assumed that it 
came into his hands subsequently to 1834. I have 
not yet been able to discover whether it has 
hitherto remained uvpublished. A comparison of 
some facsimiles shows that the Fitz-Alan letter, 
Harl. MS, 284, 9, is, unlike the above, only signed 
by the earl. Such, too, is the case with Vesp. F. 
xiii, 82, which some think was written by his 
grandfather, Earl Thomas. The signature only is 
facsimiled in another example, given in plate 20 
of Nichols’s Autographs of Royal, Noble, and 
Learned Personages, London, 1829. That was 
taken from Calig. B. vii. 404, and it agrees with 
the signature of the present letter. 

In conclusion, I may remark that the letter 
now printed shows that the storm which was to 
break over the head of Arundel, and to lead to 
his fine and imprisonment at the beginning of 
1550 (see King Edward’s Diary, Jan. 1549/50), was 

'y lowering in the spring of 1549. It would 
be agreeable to discover, if possible, what was 
Carden’s imputed offence in connexion with Scot- 
land. And was Carden a dependent of the great 
earl? If so, he may have run the risk of such 
imprisonment as befell others in that position on 
Nov. 8, 1551, when, as Edward VI. relates in his 
Diary, “The erle of Arondell was committed to 
the Tower, with Mr. J. Straodley and S. Albon 
his men, because Crane did more and more con- 
fess of him.” Frepx. Henpriks. 

28, Linden Gardens, W. 


Aw Important Error or Date THE 
“EpistoL2 Perhaps you will 
think it worth while to preserve in permanent 
form in the pages of “N. & Q.” the following 
interesting observations, which I have extracted 
from a long and able review, appearing in the 
Western Mail, Nov. 29, of a new work entitled 
Glamorganshire Worthies, just issued from the 
private printing-press of Mr. G, T. Clark, F.S.A., 
of Dowlais House. In dealing with the author’: 
life of the Elizabethan admiral Sir Robert Mansel, 
the reviewer says, inter alia :— 

“ As ‘agent abroad’ for his new manufactory in Broad 
Street, London, he employed James Howell, a son of the 
curate of Llangammarch, in Breconshire, and the author 
of a truly delightful series of Familiar Letters. Howell, 
in that which Mr, Clark rightly terms his first letter— 
for first it is in point of time, though not in point of 
place, at least not in our edition, which is the ninth, of 
the Epistole Ho-Eliane—describes at some length ‘ the 
main of his employment’ under Sir Robert Mansel oa 
the Continent. 

“ At this point we come to an interesting literary 
difficulty—one which, as far as we are aware, has never 
been noticed before, and out of which, it is possible, Mr. 
Clark may help us. ‘In the samo year’ (1618), Mr. 
Clark is found saying, ‘ he [Howell] writes to Dr. Manse!, 
probably from London’; and then follows an extract, 
rather too long to quote, from Howell’s letter with refer- 
ence to his own and Sir Robert's glass-making affairs. 
Now it is quite true that this letter from Howell ‘To 
Dr, Fr, Mansel, at All Souls, in Oxford,’ is dated ‘5 Mar, 


1618.’ But is this not a mistake? Howell left England 
in 1618; for on April 1 of that year he may be found 
writing from Amsterdam, where he says he had ‘newly 
landed,’ to ‘my brother, after Dr. Howell, and now 
Bishop of Bristol.’ It is quite clear that the letter to 
Dr. Francis Mansell, quoted by Mr. Clark, was not 
written until after Howell's return from abroad, because 
we find him, in the very first sentence, saying, ‘I am 
return’d safe from my foreign Employment, from my 
three years Travel,’ &c. Mr. Clark —— himself told 
us ‘ Howell was abroad from 1618 to 1621,’ it will be seen 
that this letter to Dr. Mansel could not have been 
written ‘in the same year’ as that in which ‘his first 
letter, dated 1st March, 1618, Broad Street,’ was written, 
explaining his business to his father. As we have already 
observed, in the printed collection this letter to Dr. 
Francis Mansel is dated ‘in the same year,’ and for that 
matter the same month, and it was, no doubt, Mr. Clark’s 
adoption of the printed date which led him to believe 
and to say that both létters ‘were written in the same 
year. @W hether the wrong date was due to a fault of the 
printer or the editor of the collection or to Howell him- 
self, it is impossible to say. As likely as not it was 
Howell’s, for a great many of the letters were written 
up to order to satisfy the necessity the author was under 
for making up a book—a practice since become very 
common in France, and, we are afraid, in England also. 
It is just the sort of mistake an author would, under such 
circumstances, be likely to commit, and when we con- 
sider, further, that this letter begins a fresh division of 
the work, with a long vista of printer’s demands in per- 
spective, a still greater probability attaches to the cor- 
rectness of our surmise,’ 


JAHASH. 


Lives on A Statue.—I do not know whether 
many readers of “ N. & Q.” have lately seen the 
following lines, which are quoted from The New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit, 1786, vi. 222, and 
relate to one of the best public statues in London: 

* On a black marble Statue of a Slave standing in 
one of the Inns of Court. 
“In vain, poor sable son of woe, 

Thou seek’st a tender ear ; 

In vain thy tears with anguish flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 

From cannibals thou fly’st in vain ; 
Lawyers less quarter give ; 

The first won't eat you till you're slain, 
The last will do’t alive.” 0 


Distressed, A PECULIAR Usage or THe Worp. 
—Dr. Edward Young, in the preface to the Seventh 
Night of his Night Thoughts, uses the word dis- 
tressed in a somewhat peculiar sense, as if it were 
equivalent to the nautical phrase, “ Driven by 
stress of weather”: “Though the distrust of 
futurity is a strange error ; yet it is an error into 
which bad men may naturally be distressed. For 
it is impossible to bid defiance to final ruin with- 
out some refuge in imagination, some presumption 
of escape.” The senses of the verb given in 
Latham-Johnson, viz., “ Harass, make miserable, 
crush with calamity,’ do not seem quite appli- 
cable to the above extract. “ Driven by circum- 
stances,” as a vessel by the force of winds, or 


“stress of weather,” seems more exactly to have 
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been the meaning in the author’s mind. The 
latter phrase is used by Dryden in his translation 
of the Aneid, bk. i. (vol. xiv. p. 245, ed. Scott) : 
“T know not, if by stress of weather driven, 
Or was their fatal course disposed by heaven ; 
At last they landed.” 
W. E. Bucktey. 


ALLITERATION IN 1537.—Here is a curious 

imen from Wilfrid Holme’s Fall of Rebellion, 
sig. I iij, back, printed in 1573:— 

“ Loe leprous lurdeins lubrike in loquacities, 
Vah vaporous villeins, with venim vulnerate, 
Proh prating parentecides, plexious to pinnositie, 
Fie frantike fabulators, furibund and fatuate, 
Out oblatrant oblict obstacle and obcecate, 
A addict algoes in acerbitie acclamant, 
Magnall in mischeefe, malicious to mugilate, 
Repriuing your Roy so renoumed and radiagg” 


This is “old English verse,” according to the 
Elizabethan title-page. The book was on 


“ The . xiiij. day of July componed and compiled, 
In the . xxix. yeare of the raigne of the , viij. Henry 
royall, 
By VVilfride Holme vnlearned, simply combined...... 
In Huntingdon in Yorkshire commorant patrimonial,” 
F, J. 


Seconp Centenary or THE LIBERATION OF 
Viswya From Tae occasion of the 
late celebration of this event in Rome and 
Austria I received the following curious old para- 
phrase of the Tz Deum, which it seems that at 
the moment of what was felt to be essentially a 
victory of Christianity it was not thought profane 
to address to the leader of it—John Sobieski. It 
has lately been found in the Vatican archives :— 


Te Polonum laudamus, te strenuum confitemur. 

Te wternum bellatorem omnis Ecclesiz veneratur. 

Tibi omnes Christi fideles, tibi Veneti et Italic po- 
testates ; 

Tibi Pontifex et Casar incessabili voce proclamant ; 

Fortis, fortis, fortis Rex Poloniz 

Pleni sunt cali et terra multitudine virtutis tux. 

Te imperii electorum chorus, te bellatorum Jaudabilis 
numerus, 

Te ecclesiasticus laudat exercitus, te per Orbem terra- 
rum auxiliatorem Sancta confitetur Ecclesia, 

Patrem immense fortitudinie. 

Venerandum verum tuum filium. 

Sanctum quoque auxilium tuum. 

Tu Rex gloriw Catholicorum. 

Tu Caesaris semper auxiliator. 

Tu ad liberandam Viennam non horruisti pericula 
mortis. 

Tu devicto Turcarum aculeo aperuisti portas letitiz. 

Tu ad dexteram sedes Ceesaris in civitate liberata. 

Judex Turcarum crederis ease persecuturus. 

Te ergo quesumus vindictam accipe et illos usque in 

m persequere. 

Eterna fac cum sanctis quiete numerari. 
populum catholicum et maledic gallicw inquie- 
tudini. 

Et desere eos et opprime illos usque in eternum. 

Per singulos dies benedicimus te. 

Et laudamus nomen Poloniz in seeculum et in seeculum 


Dignare in tempore isto sine infestatione Galline* et 
Turcarum nos custodire. 

Miserere nostri, potens Rex, miserere nostri, 

Fiat vindicta nostra super Gallos et Turcas quem 
admodum speravimus in te. 
In te semper speravimus, non confundemur in zeternum. 


R. H. Busx. 


“MALUS UBI BONUM SE SIMULAT TUNC EST 
pessimus.”—The sentence “ Malus ubi bonum se 
simulat tune est pessimus: a bad man is worst 
when he pretends to be a saint,” occurs among 
Bacon’s “Ornamenta Rationalia; or, Elegant 
Sentences” (The Essays of Lord Bacon, including 
his Moral and Historical Works, “Chandos 
Classics,” p. 111). 

The verse is l. 181 of Publii Syri Sententia, 
p. 19, Anclam., 1838:—“ Malus bonum ubi se 
simulat, tunc est pessimus.” 

The line has received another notice still. Ven. 
Bede, in his Proverbiorum Liber, takes it for one 
of his sentences, as follows : “ Malus ubi se simulat 
bonum, ibi est pessimus” (Opp., t. ii. p. 293, 
Basil, 1563). 

The sentiment agrees with St. Augustine’s 
“Simulata equitas non est equitas sed duplex 
iniquitas” (in Ps, lxiii., Opp., tom. viii. col. 650a, 
Basil., 1560). 

Having lately seen an inquiry for the line above, 
but not remembering in what place, I beg to offer 
these references through “ N. & Q.” 

Ep, MARSHALL. 


A Norrnamptonsnire Sayinc.—The follow- 
ing lines have been current in Northamptonshire 
(and perhaps elsewhere) for upwards of a century: 

* As tall as your knee, they are pretty to see; 
As tall as your head, they wish you were dead.” 
Tt is almost needless to add that the lines refer to 
one’s children. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Biocrapuy or Lorp Lyrroy. — About six 
weeks or two months ago I was favoured by a 
communication from a gentleman whose letter I 
have unfortunately mislaid, and whose name I 
cannot recall, but who kindly offered to place at 
my disposal certain published references to my 
father, collected by him as materials for a bio- 
graphy of the late Lord Lytton, which he had 
abandoned on hearing that [ was myself engaged 
upon the same task. The loss of my correspon- 
dent’s letter has deprived me of the means of 
privately communicating my thanks to him for 
his obliging offer, and my desire to hear from him 
again on the subject of it. If, therefore, you will 
be so good as to accord to this expression of my 
wishes a place in your columns, the service will be 
gratefully appreciated. Lyrtroy, 

17, Hill Street, W. 


* Louis XIV, was on the side of the Turks, 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Battie or Sepcemoor, 1685.—Some curious 
words occur in Roberts’s Life of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth (1844, vol. ii. p. 50), which perhaps Mr. 
Weaver has already explained. 1 missed his 
earlier notices. The duke marched from Bridge- 
water by the Causeway, with Chedzoy on his right, 
down Bradney Lane to Peasy Farm, with Baw- 
dripp, at the foot of Polden Hill, on his left. The 
rhines on North Moor were crossed by steanings, 
old Bussex Rhine by Penzoy Pound, being close 
to Weston-zoyland, and Middlezoy being about 
two miles off. After the battle twenty-two prisoners 
were at once hanged, four of them in gemmaces, 
t. é. chains, from the branches of a large tree at 
Bussex. The same author, in his History of Lyme 
Regis (1834, p. 182), says that “connected with 
the Guildhall is the gaol, which has received the 
singular name of Cockenwhile, a mode of pro- 
nouncing cockmoile which has reference to cock- 
crowing and labour,” and he then asks if cocken- 
while may not be a corruption of coguinaille, a 
pack of thieves. May it? Epwarp Matay. 


Nostrapamus.—There is an engraved portrait 
of this person, seated writing at a table, on which 
is a bottle containing faces of the sun and moon, 
REBIS on neck of the bottle. Is any explanation 
of this to be found in any of his or other works on 


the subject ? George Ettis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Reticious W. E. H. Lecky, 
in his History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne, says (translating from the Annales 
Dominicanorum Colmariensium) that “in the 
i 1300 a beautiful English girl appeared in 

ilan, whe imagined herself to be the Holy 
Ghost, incarnate for the redemption of women, 
and who accordingly was put to death” (vol. ii. 
p- 92). Do any English authorities mention this 
woman; or is there any means of ascertaining who 
she was ? EpwarpD Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


F. Bruzza, Ericrapnist.—A brief sentence in 
the Athenewm of January 12 announces the death 
of Father Bruzza, the epigraphist, whose name is 
new tome. I take much interest in inscriptions, 
ancient and modern, and works relating to them, 
and should feel greatly obliged by being informed 
who and where Father Bruzza was, and what he 
has written. Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

26, Bedford Place. 


P. or F. Forp, Paryrer.—I have a very good 


Brittany, signed P. (or F.) Ford, and dated 1845, 
I shall be obliged for any information about this 
artist, if his works are well known or considered of 
value, &c. McC. 


Countess Famity.—I shall be much obliged 
to any of your readers who will, through the 
medium of your paper, give any information as to 
the name and antecedents of a family of Huguenots 
the members of which, escaping from France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, were 
forced by a storm upon the coast of Ireland, where 
they landed, taking the name of Countess. One of 
their descendants, Admiral George Countess, died 
about the beginning of this century. His crest was 
a demi-lion starting from a crown, his arms three 
harts’ horns. I do not know whether these were 
the original crest and arms of this family, or 
whether they were adopted after the change of 
name. A Lapy. 


Mascott or Piumstep.—In “A Booke of Fish- 
ing with Hooke and Line......made by L. M,” 
(usually taken to be Leonard Mascall), and printed 
by John Wolfe in 1590, the writer, speaking of 
the carp, says : “ The first bringer of them into 
England (as I have beene credibly enformed) was 
maister Mascoll, of Plumsted, in Sussex, who also 
brought first the planting of the pippin in Eng- 
land.” Is anything nowto be learned of this Mascoll, 
who, if the above statement be correct, must have 
lived in the middle of the fifteenth century ? 


Tuo, SATCHELL, 
Downshire Hill, N.W. 


Fremisn Brasses.—Some time ago 
I picked up, among some miscellaneous archzo- 
logical plates exposed for sale, one headed as above, 
and representing a female figure in a costume 
generally similar to those on the Braunche or 
“ Peacock” brass at Lynn. This is described as 
being the ‘ Effigy of Margriete, wife of Willem 
Wenemaer. She died September, 1352.” The 
engraving is by R. B. Utting, and the size of the 
plate octavo, Can any of your readers inform me 
where the brass is from which the above was 
taken, or give me any description of it? V. M. 


AsranamM Rector or Great Cores, 
LiycotysHire.—I shall be greatly obliged to 
any of your readers who will help me to the 
record of the baptism of the above-named clergy- 
man (the probable date is 1579), or for any other 
information as to his birth and parentage. The 
following facts are known concerning him : Gradu- 
ated at St. John’s, Cambridge, B.A., 1600 ; M.A., 
1604; appointed Vicar of Winterton, 1604/5; 
Rector of West Halton, 1611/12; ejected from 
living on the suit of the Bishop of Norwich, 1614 ; 
appointed Vicar of Burton-on-Stather, 1614; 


water-colour drawing, a view on the coast of 


Rector of Great Cotes, 1624; died 1651/2; will 
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wed April 6, 1652. He leaves “my body to 
buried in the Chauncel of Great Cotes wyth 
my wife.” Is there any record of a monument or 
inscription extant? His wife Elizabeth was exe- 
eutrix ; and he bequeaths the “Crane House” in 
Grimsby, and a house in Great Grimsby. His 
first wife’s name was Elizabeth or Elsibeth. His 
descendants have borne arms, Ar., a chevron sa. 
between three roses gules, the same as those of 
William Smyth, a member of the family of Smyth 
of Cuerdley, Lancashire, who was Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and a founder of Brazenose College, obiit 
1513/14. N. C. Samira, 
Braxton Cottage, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 


“ Roast-beer.”—In the play-going days of my 
boyhood, the occupants of the one-shilling gallery 
used to show their impatience for the performance 
to begin by shouting to the orchestra, “ Music ! 
Nosey ! Roast-beef!” I lately met with this last 
word in a passage from one of Horace Walpole’s 
letters, quoted in Rockstro’s Life of Handel, 1883, 
p. 269. Writing from Arlington Street, Feb. 24, 
1743, Walpole says, “ Handel has set up an 
oratorio against the opera, and succeeds. He has 
hired all the goddesses from the farces, and the 
singers of roast-beef from between the acts at 
both theatres.” What is the meaning of “ roast- 
beef” in this passage ? JAYDEE. 


Tae Surname.—An editorial note in 
“N. & Q.” (24S, xii. 396) says the surname of 
the late Prince Consort was Weltin. Is this still 
considered as correct? Is not our present Queen 
the last of the House of Hanover; and will not her 
successors be the Weltin dynasty, if the analogy of 
the Tudors and Stuarts is followed, of taking the 
family surname? Otherwise, I suppose, they must 
be termed the “ Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha dynasty.” 

Frepericx E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Oarer te Dayois.—That Thomas of Erceldoun’s 
fairy adventures have an intimate connexion with 
those of Ogier le Danois is certain from each of 
them taking his fay to be the Virgin Mary. The 

m of Les Visions d'Oger dans le Royaulme de 

‘aerie would, perhaps, illustrate this connexion, 
and might even show Ogier to have been as good 
a prophet as Thomas. That poem is spoken of by 
Brunet as being in the National Library at Paris; 
but it cannot be found there now, and of several 
copies once known none can now be traced. Should 
any of your readers know of a copy being in Eng- 
land or elsewhere, or be able to describe the con- 
tents of the poem, the information would be useful. 

J, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A, 


A Sirver Mepat.—Can any one give me any 
information about a medal of the following de- 
scription? On the reverse is the inseription : 


REVOLUTION JUBILEE, Davies, round the edge, 
and novr. 4TH, 1788, in the centre; on the obverse, 
the head of William ITT. to right, with the legend 
GULIELMUS III DEI GRATIA, 1688. The piece is 
rather larger and thinner than a shilling, with an 
ornamental edge, and is made of copper, silver- 
lated. “Davies” is, I presume, the name of the 
issuer. I should be glad to know what were the 
circumstances of this centenary, and whether it 
was common in the eighteenth century to observe 
centenaries, F, HaverrFietp. 
Bath College, 


1x Wesster’s “ Waite Devin.”— 
I have been lately renewing acquaintance with 
this excellent dramatist, the greatest of English 
dramatic writers after Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. What does he mean exactly by the 
following? “When knaves come to preferment 
they rise as gallowses are raised in the Low Coun- 
tries, one upon another’s shoulders.” “I have 
seen & serving man carry glasses in a cipress hat- 
band, monstrous steady for fear of breaking.” 

J. Maskett. 


Exines 1x Hottayp.—In what books 
can I find trustworthy accounts of the life of the 
English exiles at the Hague and Utrecht previous 
to the Restoration of 1660 ? L, Pa. 


Marriage Custom at a 
marriage which recently took place at Whitburn, 
co. Durham, the bride and bridegroom as they 
left the church received an ovation. An old 
custom of giving hot-pots was kept up. There 
were half a dozen steaming compounds of brandy, 
ale, sugar, eggs, spices, &c., in the church porch. 
Of this the bride and bridesmaids partook, and the 
remainder was handed to the congregated group 
of thirsty souls. What is known of the origin of 
this custom ? Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cock Roap or Cocxroan Estatz, Bittox.— 
Can any one inform me whether the above-named 
estate was owned by a William Murray about 
the year 1780? William Murray married a Miss 
Kater, of Bristol. E. C. Murray. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 


Sone Wantmp. — Can any of your readers 
furnish the words of a song, current about 1830, 
which deserves to be placed on record? The title 
may have been “ My Home is the World.” The 
first words were, “Speed, speed, my fleet vessel,” 
and the last two lines were :— 

** Speed, speed, my fleet vessel, the sails are unfurled ; 

O ask me not whither! My home is the world.” 

The idea is that a traveller comes home over the 
sea only to find all his friends dead, and to form 
the same resolve as Tennyson’s Ulysses, of again 
trying the fortunes of a wandering life, There 
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may have been a dozen stanzas. Several collec- | who died in 1712 as major-general in the army 
tions of ballads and songs have been looked through | and governor of Limerick? The date of the com- 
without success, and I turn, as does every sensible | mission is that of Monmouth’s rebellion, at which 


littérateur, to “ N. & Q.” Fama. 
Oxford. 


“Tue British Sonprer’s Grave.”—This song 


has been sung by the boys in the parish since last 
Whitsuntide; but I cannot find one who knows 
the whole of it. Can any of your readers tell me 
its author, and where I can find it ? 
M.A.Oxon. 
Albury, Ware. 


Owen Famity or Nortn Wates.—Will any 
of your many genealogical readers inform me who 
is at present the head of the ancient family of 
Owen (North Wales)? So far as I can see, Mr. 
Hugh Darby Owen, of Bettws Hall, co. Mont- 
gomery, is the man, but my knowledge of such 
matters is too slight to approach certainty. 

C. T. Witsoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Montenecro.—I shall be much obliged for 
any information as to what books, magazines, or 
reviews contain an account of the history and of 
the past and present social and economical con- 
dition of Montenegro. JACOBUS. 


“ Open WeatTuER.”—When is it correct to use 
this expression? I thought till recently that 
there was no question in the matter; but having 
then been informed that it only applies to wet 
weather, t.¢., when the heavens are open, I feel 
put upon inquiry. J. 0 


Bive-pevirs.—Can any one give me the origin 
of the word blue-devils? I have travelled much 
amongst the Buddhists, with whom the devil is 
painted a deep blue. W. E. M. 


Taomas Lever.—Can any reader give me any 
particulars of the parentage, date, and place of 
birth (in Lancashire) of Thomas Lever, Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, appointed 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham, in 1562? 
Any particulars of him previous to 1550 would 
oblige. I do not require references to Mr. Arber’s 
reprint, J. P. H. 


Tuomas Farrrax.—I have before me a commis- 
sion, dated June 20, 1685, of an officer in the 
troop of horse commanded by Capt. Thomas 
Fairfax. Who was this Fairfax? Not the 
Thomas who became sixth Baron Fairfax, settled 
in Virginia, and died unmarried in 1782, leaving 
the title to be established by the descendants, in 
another line, of his ancestor Henry Fairfax, of 
Oglethorpe, who died 1665, by which branch, also 
settled in Virginia, the barony is held to the 
present day. Was he the Thomas Fairfax— 
younger son of Sir William Fairfax, Knt., of 


time several regiments of horse were raised, and 
several troops added to existing regiments. But 
I have failed to find the name of Thomas Fairfax 
as commanding a troop in either of these ways ; 
yet that he did command a troop seems certain 
from the wording of the commission. 

KILUIGREW. 


Bosvi.e AND any of your 
readers kindly tell me where I can find the 
pedigrees of Thomas Bosvile, who married Joan, 
daughter of Lord Furnival (see Gatty’s Hallam- 
shire, ed. 1869, p. 44), and the Rev. James Green- 
halgh, Rector of Hooton Roberts, Yorkshire, and 
Plumbtre, Nottinghamshire, who married Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Bosvile, of Braith- 
well (see Hunter, South Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 133)? 
I have looked through the pedigrees of the Bosvile 
family in Hunter’s South Yorkshire, but I have 
not found any connexion. I have also examined 
vol. Ixxxv. of the Chetham Society for the Green- 
halgh family with the same result. 

Taos. HarGReavss, 


Avutnors or Booxs WantTEeD.— 


“Memoirs of an Unfortunate Young Nobleman Re- 
turn’d from a Thirteen Years Slavery in America, Where 
he had been sent by the Wicked Contrivances of his 
Cruel Uncle. A Story founded on Truth, and address’d 
equally to the Head and Heart. London, Printed for 
J. Freeman in Fleetstreet ; and sold by the Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 1743. Joun R. WopHAMs, 


Replies, 


TUE ALDINE ANCHOR. 
(6 §. viii. 426 ; ix. 54.) 

The Aldine anchor is, perhaps, the most cele- 
brated of all printers’ marks. It is singularly 
graceful in design, eminently characteristic of the 
distinguished scholar who first adopted it, and is 
affixed to a series of works which contributed 
more than those of any single printer or family of 
printers to the progress of learning and literature 
in Europe. The origin of the mark and the 
earliest book in which it appeared are, therefore, 
matters of considerable interest, and statements 
more or less inaccurate, and showing a very im- 
perfect knowledge either of the books themselves 
or of what has been written on the subject, are 
constantly cropping up in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
and other literary and bibliographical periodicals, 

One of your correspondents announces the dis- 
covery of an Aldine Philostratus containing the 
anchor, dated 1501, and thus earlier than the little 
Dante of 1502, for which, the writer says, “the 
anchor is usually said to have been first used.” 


Sleeton, slain before Montgomery Castle 1644— 


Another writer puts forward the claim of the 
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second Juvenal, with the date of 1501. Now, con- 
sidering that the Manutii and their impressions 
have been the subjects of at least a dozen works, and 
that one of them—the Annales de l’ Imprimerie des 
Alde of Renouard—is the acknowledged authority 
on the subject, and the model for all books of the 
kind, it might be expected that before making 
a communication respecting an Aldine edition a 
writer would refer to Renouard, and would also 
look carefully into the book itself to see if there 
were any, and if any, what, indications of the date 
of publication. The Philostratus and Juvenal 
are well known, and will be found described in 
Renouard as well as in other bibliographical works, 
To be complete (which it rarely is), the Philo- 
stratus should have the following contents: A title- 
page containing the large anchor and ry oy and 
the words ALDUS . MA. RO., as usually to be found 
in the later folios of the elder Aldus; 126 pp. 
containing the Greek text of the life of Apollonius 
and the tract of Eusebius against Hierocles, ending 
with “ Venetiis apud Aldum Mense Martio m.p1.” 
Then, after a blank folio, comes a long Latin pre- 
face by Aldus addressed to Zenobio Acciolo, dated 
“ Mense Maio m.p1111.”; then, after six more pre- 
liminary folios, the Latin translation of the two 
works, and on the recto of the last folio, “ Venetiis 
in Aidibus Aldi Mense februario m.p.11.” This is 
followed by one more folio, the recto of which is 
blank, but with the anchor and dolphin on the 
verso as on the title-page. Now, at first sight the 
three dates are a little puzzling, but if any one 
will take the trouble to read the first few lines of 
the preface of Aldus, the matter is satisfactorily 
cleared up. He tells us that when he first under- 
took the impression he believed the work to be 
one of much greater merit than on printing he 
found it to be, and so laid it aside for some time, 
but at length determined to publish it with Zeno- 
bio’s translation of the tract of Eusebius and that 
of Rinuccino of the life of Apollonius. The book 
was, in fact, completed and published between 
May, 1504, the date of the preface, and July 17 
of the same year, for on that day Aldus wrote a 
letter to Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, 
sending her the volume together with the poems 
of Gregory Nazianzen (the date of which is “ Mense 
Junio mput1.”) as two books which he had just 
published. This letter was discovered by M. 
Armand Baschet in the archives of Mantua, and 
printed by him in 1867 in his most interesting 
privately printed monograph, Aldo Manuzio, 
Lettres et uments, 1495-1515. It is not pro- 
bable that the title-page (on which is the anchor), 
which enumerates the whole,of the contents, Latin 
as well as Greek, of the volume, was printed until 
after the date of the preface, namely, in 1504— 
certainly not before February, 1503, the date of 
the completion of the printing of the Latin trans- 
Jation of Eusebius, 


As to the second Juvenal, with the date 1501, 
the statement at the end that it is printed “in 
edibus Aldi et Andrew Soceri” shows that 1508 
is the earliest date that can be attributed to the 
book, and that the words “ Mense Augusti ™.D1.” 
are simply copied by mistake from the edition 
printed in that year. 

In the first edition of his Annales, published in 
1803, Renouard did not express any opinion as to 
the earliest volume in which the anchor appeared, 
but in his second edition (1825) he suggested for 
the first time that the Dante with the date 
August, 1502, was the earliest : “ C’est avec cette 
édition qu’Alde a commencé l’usage de sa marque 
typographique, l’ancre Aldine, qu’il a su rendre si 
célébre” (vol. i. p. 81). And again, vol. iii, 
p. 97: “Il n’en fit cependant usage (de l’ancre) que 
quelques années aprés, en aotit 1502, sur le Dante 
in-8°, dont plusieurs exemplaires n’ont point d’ancre, 
ce qui prouve qu'elle a été ajoutée pendant le 
tirage, et établit d’une manidre positive le temps 
ou elle a été employée pour la premiére fois.” And 
both these remarks stand without any qualification 
in the third edition, and form the authority on 
which the Dante has been since held to be the 
earliest volume bearing the anchor. But I venture 
to think this is not so, and that there is strong 
probability that the Sedulius of 1502 (forming 
the second volume of the series known as the 
Poete Christiani Veteres) is earlier in date than 
the Dante and is the first on which the anchor 
appears. This rare volume contains two dates, 
On the recto of the last folio of hh, just before the 
life of St. Martin, is “ Venetiis apud Aldum, 
M.D.1. Mense Januario.” On the verso of the 
title-page is a short preface of Aldus, dated “ Mense 
Junii .p.11.” Now, having regard to the fact 
that Aldus and his editors invariably dated their 

refaces immediately before the appearance of the 
con this date is, if not conclusive, yet very strong 
evidence that the Sedulius appeared wo the 
Dante of August, 1502. And Renouard himself 
seems to have really admitted this, for though in 
the two passages above cited he makes no refer- 
ence to the Sedulius, yet when describing that 
volume he says, “ Dans le Sedulius, sur le dernier 
feuillet des préliminaires, on voit l'ancre Aldine, 
dont l’emplot commence & ce volume et au Dante de 
1502.” 

But the mark in the Sedulius presents one 
peculiarity which I have not noticed in any other 
volume. It is not, as erroneously stated by Didot 
in his Alde Manuce (p. 210), that the anchor is 
larger than that which appears in the Dante, the 
Sophocles, the Statius, and the Herodotus of 1502, 


and in the subsequent small editions given by 
Aldus, An exact measurement shows the form 
and dimensions of the anchor and dolphin of the 
Sedulius to be precisely the same in every respect as 
those of the other volumes engraved by Renouard 
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and numbered 1 in his book, so that, except for the 
peculiarity I am about to notice, they would seem 
to be struck from the same block. But against 
this is the fact that in the Sedulius the mark 
is in a border of double lines which cer- 
tainly seems to be part of the same woodcut, 
though it is sible that the border was added 
afterwards. This border, which is in the two 
copies of Sedulius which I possess, does not re- 
appear in any subsequent volume, though in all 
the volumes with the date 1502 which contain the 
anchor (except, perhaps, the Dante, of which I 
cannot speak, the page in my own copy which 
should contain it being missing) there are dots in 
the position in which the border appears in the 
Sedulius. 

The large anchor in a border of double lines 
first appears in the Philostratus of 1501-1504, 
and in the Lucian of 1503, which certainly pre- 
ceded by some months the Ammonius Hermeus 
of the same year, since, though both have the 
date of June, 1503, the preface of the Ammonius 
is dated November of that year. 

The mark, a dolphin twisted round an anchor, 
is said to be found on coins of Augustus and 
Domitian. It appears on a denarius of Ves- 
pasian, a specimen of which, as Erasmus tells 
us in his Adages (f. 112, edit. of 1508), was sent 
by Bembo when a young man to Aldus. But 
Erasmus does not say—as has been repeated by 
many writers, on the authority, it would seem, of 
L. Dolee—that Bembo suggested the mark and the 
motto “ Festina lente” to Aldus, though the great 
printer certainly contemplated using them some 
years before the mark actually appeared upon a 

rinted volume. In his preface to Linacre’s trans- 

tion of the Sphera of Proclus (printed with 
other treatises in 1499, in the volume known 
as the Astronomi Veteres), Aldus writes: “ Sum 
ipse mihi optimus testis, me semper habere 
comites, ut oportere aiunt, Delphinum et Ancho- 
ram. Nam et dedimus multa cunctando et damus 
assidue.” Erasmus (loc. cit.) has a long disserta- 
tion on the mark and motto, explaining that both 
have the same meaning, the anchor being the 
emblem of the firmness and solidity which slow 
and careful work alone produces, and the dolphin 
of that perpetual and rapid labour which is no less 
necessary for the accomplishment of great under- 
takings. “Ces deux emblémes,” writes M. Didot, 
“expriment avec justesse que, pour travailler 
solidement, il faut un labeur sans relache accom- 
ps né d’une lente réflexion” (Alde Manuce et 

ellénisme & Venice, p. 211). 

The mark itself, as it appears in the volumes of 
Aldus, is clearly taken from one of the engravings 
(on the recto of d7) of the Hypnerotomachia of 


1499, where it is figured as an illustration to the 
following passage : “Dal altra parte tale elegante 
sculptura mirai. Uno circulo, Un’ ancora sopra 


la stangula dillaquale se revolve uno Delphino. 
Et questi optimamenti cusi io interpretai. AEI 
SITEYAE BPAAEOS, semper festina tarde.” 

In a future paper I propose to make some obser- 
vations on the chronology of the early Aldine 
editions, and to adduce reasons for thinking that. 
Renouard and Didot have fallen into error on the 
subject. R. C, Cristie. 

Glenwood, Virginia Water. 


EtecaMpane (6 ix. 48).— This was the 
root of the Inula helenium preserved and candied, 
and was more an agreeable medicine than a pleasant 
comfit. In old books on pharmacy it is to be met 
with on the same page as angelica and ginger. 
Quincy (Dispensatory, 1724) says that the root is 
much esteemed in Germany, being “ warm, opening, 
and detersive, and preferr’d to ginger.” Hill 
(History of the Materia Medica, 1751) states that 
“the Germans have a method of candying elecam- 
pane root like ginger, to which they prefer it, and 
call it German spice.” The Lady's Companion, 
1753, ii. 347, gives instructions how to preserve 
the roots in sugar and then candy them in boiling 
syrup. As a conserve it was by no means nice, 
and as a medicine not of much value; but it had a 
respectable old reputation, and long continued to 
be made and sold, often with no elecampane root 
in its composition. I had some of this description 
given me at Poole about 1836 as a sovereign 
specific for a cold by a good old lady. I think she 
called it elecampane ; certainly there was more 
virtue in the name than in the compound. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey, 


Any of the old herbalists may be consulted re- 
specting this production. Culpepper, of course, 
supplies us with full directions as to the prepara- 
tion of the sweetmeat. In the Pharmacographia, 
p. 340, we read: “It is frequently mentioned in 
the Anglo-Saxon writings on medicine current in 
England prior to the Norman conquest, and was 
generally well known during the Middle Ages. 
Not only was its root much employed as a medi- 
cine, but it was also candied and eaten as a sweet- 
meat.” Gerarde tells us (Ger. Emac., p. '794), “ The 
roots are to be gathered in the end of September, 
and kept for sundrie vses, but it is especially pre- 
served by those that make Succade [=sucket, vide 
Halliwell ; in Northants still called sucker; cf. 
“ porket ” and “ porker ”] and such like.” 

Hivperic Frienp. 


In the Encyclopedic Dictionary two other forms 
of this word are given, viz., “allicampane” and 
“ alecampane,” and they are stated to be corrupted 
from the Lat. Inula campana, the old name of the 
plant. According to Sir Joseph Hooker, the plant 
“was formerly cultivated by cottagers as an aro- 
matic and tonic, and the root-stock is still candied.” 
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Borande and Cox’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art says that “a coarse candy, composed of 


little else than coloured sugar,” is sold under this 
name. G. F. R. B. 


Gerarde gives many names for elecampane, and 
describes it as a cure for many diseases, and says 
Inula helenium, its Latin name, comes from 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, whose hands were full 
of it when Paris stole her away into Phrygia. 
Sowerby’s English Botany says “ It was esteemed 
asa cordial by the monkish herbalists, who cele- 
brated its virtues in the line 

* Enula campana reddit precordia sana,’” 


The name elecampane is a corruption of the first 
two of these words. I. ©. G, 


When Don Quixote and the goatherds were 
going to Chrisostome’s burial, “at the crossing of 
a path-way they saw six Sheepheards comming 
towards them, apparelled with black skins, and 
crowned with Garlands of Cypress and_ bitter 
Enula campana” (Shelton’s translation, ed. 1675, 
book i. part ii. chap. v.). A. J. M. 


“The Germans have a method of candying 
elecampane root like ginger, to which they prefer 
it and call it German spice.” The above is a quo- 
tation from Hill’s Mat. Med., taken by Johnson 
in the edition of his Dictionary of 1765. 

M.A.Oxon. 


In my younger days in London the sweetmeat 
of this name was a flat candy, something like hard- 
bake, marked into squares, and made either white 
or pink, It was simply sugar with rather a sickly 
tasting condiment, most likely from the plant, 
as horehound candy is still sold in poor neighbour- 
hoods, J.C. J. 


The origin and meaning of this word are given in 
Fliickyer and Hanbury’s Pharmacographia, Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co., 1879, Radix enula, 
Radix helenii = elecampane, a corruption of 
Enula campana, the latter word referring to the 
growth of the plant in Campania (Italy). Its use 
both as a medicine and a condiment was well 
known in the Middle Ages. Vegetius Renatus, 
about the beginning of the fifth century, calls it 
Inula campana, and St. Isidore, in the seventh, 
names it Inula, adding, “quam alam rustici 
vocant,” 


Inula helenium; this root contains a white 
starchy powder, named “ Inuline,” a volatile oil, 
a soft resin, and a bitter extract ; it is used in 
disease of the chest and lungs, and furnishes the 
“Vin d’Aulnée” of the French. This rare and 
handsome British wild flower grows freely (to- 
gether with the angelica) about here. It is 
from the root of the former that the sweetmeat 
was made so much in request in old days, 
It is the stalks of the latter that are preserved, 


Shall be glad to send roots of either in exchange 
for snowdrop bulbs. Bryan Leicuton, 
Loton Park, Shrewsbury. 


Dyer, in his British Popular Customs (referring 
to “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. v. 595), says this was a liquid 
composed of Spanish juice, sugar, and water (vide 
p. 171). Joun R. Wopuams. 


Seat (6 §, viii. 480),—This is far 
from a full explanation, and I doubt whether 
it be altogether correct. The date is decidedly 
not 1171, but 1181, which corresponds with a.p. 
1767, 19-20 May. Again, if an Englishman’s 
name be intended, it is Pearson or Pierson, and 
not Parson or Parsons. Under the date appears 
*sanat” or year, and beneath is engraved, “ Pir i 
pur-nayak.” This last word may be the diminutive 
of nay, a small pen or reed, and the whole might 
imply either a professor of calligraphy or a skilled 
musician on the reed. Pir may signify a title of 
honour, as seigneur or seiior, &c.; and pur or par ¢ 
nik a proper name, or it may represent a title of 
sanctity of the founder of a sect called Par i nik. 
I may as well add that on the right and left sides 
of the oval are four points, which may be considered 
as ornamental or the filling up the vacuum. In 
November, on being asked for an explanation of 
the inscription, I refrained from offering these con- 
jectures, and suggested a reference to your Indian 
contributor, Cot. W. F. Pripgavx, of Calcutta, 
in the hope he might enlighten your readers. 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Thanet. 


Heratpic (6% §, viii. 494).— Probably the 
arms of Dr. Samuel Horsley, successively Bishop 
of St. David’s (1788-93), of Rochester (1793-1802), 
and of St. Asaph (1802-6). Mr. Bedford, indeed, 
in his Blazon of Episcopacy, p. 11, gives for this 
prelate, on the authority of his book-plate, Gu., 
three horses’ heads couped arg., bridled sa. 
Mr. Papworth assigns him, Gu., three horses’ 
heads couped ar., bridled or; but he also gives 
the coat as blazoned by Mr. Wetts, with heads 
erased and bridles sa., to the family of Horsley, co. 
York. ACHE. 


Samuel Horsley, Bishop of St. David’s 1788 to 
1793, when he was translated to Rochester, of 
which see he was bishop until 1802, when he was 
again translated to St. Asaph, bore Gules, three 
horses’ heads couped argent, bridled sable. 

W. ©. Heane. 

Cinderford, Glouc. 


I have a seventeenth century roll of arms of 
families belonging to Northumberland, which 
gives three horses’ heads erased as the arms of 
Horsley, of Milburne Grange. Also, in a “Cata- 
logue or Collection of the Gentrye of the Countye 
of Northumberland,” Lansdowne MS., 865, f. 97, 
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Horsley, of Fearnwoode, “ beares gules, three horse 
heads erased argent.” i. STROTHER. 


According to Papworth’s Ordinary, the arms on 
the cup and saucer might be Horsley, co. York. 
Samuel Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, by the same 
authority, had horses’ heads couped and bridled or. 

J. W. Cray. 


Avricnatcum (6% §, viii. 329, 415, 504),— 
The words aurichalewm and orichalcwm appear to 
have been used indifferently for an alloy, probably 
brass, of which copper was a constituent. The old 
astronomer Hevelius had several of his instruments 
made of this mixed metal ; and at the commence- 
ment of his chapter De Sextante Orichalcico, 
he says, “ Hic Sextans totus ceneus est.” 

Venti. 


The spelling in Virg., AZn., xii. 87, and in Hor., 
A, P., 203, is orichalcum. 8S. Cuarnock, 


Have (6 §. viii. 493)—“I am having my 
house painted” is not causative. Have, amongst 
its many meanings and shades of meaning, 
signifies to be in a state or condition. So it 
means “TI am in a state in which my house is being 
painted.” It seems to be causative in this sentence 
solely because a man’s house will seldom undergo 
painting without the master’s orders. You might 
say, “He is having his portrait painted at the 
king’s command.” The king is the cause; the 
man is only in act of being painted. “TI shall 
have it removed” is causative, and equivalent to 
“T shall order it to be removed.” “I am to have 
it painted ” is “‘I am about to get it painted ”—to 
so arrange that it will be painted; so in some 
sense this is causative. “I stood lost, astonished, 
dumb, dumbfoundered,” or what not, is elliptical 
for “I stood as one that is lost.” To stand in this 
sense, like the Latin stare, signifies a state or con- 
dition of existence: “I was as one that is lost.” 
“That could not make him that did the service 
perfect, as pertaining to the conscience, which 
stood only in meats and drinks” (Heb. ix. 10). 
Virgil, in describing the eyes of Charon, says, 
“Stant lumina flammé,” and Dante, “Con occhi 
di bragia,” which is really “ His eyes were fire or of 
live coal.” It is no matter of the causative or non- 
causative. Grammar is nothing here ; it is only a 
question of clear statement that is wanted. 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Compare St. Luke xiv. 18, 19, éye pe mapyry- 
pévov, “have me excused,” which I once heard 
explained as not simply “cause me to be ex- 
cused,” but “‘ have me—hold me still—as a friend, 
yet being the while excused ” from the ao 

W. C. B, 


Heratpic versus Heratpic Lozence 
(6" 8, vii. 187, 418, 475, 496; viii. 399).—I have 


been hoping for a reply to the interesting query 
by Fusit; but owing to the little passage of arms 
between him and P. P. there seems a chance of 
the question being shelved. 

Mr. §, viii. 455) makes it 
evident that, however irregular and contrary to 
true heraldry, crests have been granted to or 
assumed by women, and with equal propriety their 
arms may have been emblazoned on the manly 
shield instead of upon the feminine lozenge. But 
can instances be adduced in support of such a 
practice in addition to the case mentioned by 
Fosiu? Again, if we may suppose that such a 
crested and shielded Amazon had obtained the 
right to supporters, and had married a commoner, 
how would her armorial bearings and those of her 
husband have been marshalled ? Could Mr. Woop- 
warp, Mr. CarmicHakt, or others equally com- 
petent, solve the problems proposed by Fusit? 

Rosemary. 


Paratuet Passaces §. viii. 465).—As I 
am somewhat interested in the exquisite little 
snatch of popular song introduced by Moliére into 
his Misanthrope, and beginning with “Si le roi 
m’avait donné,” I shall be glad to know on 
what authority it is attributed to “a poet of the 
fifteenth century.” My researches have not led 
me to that conclusion. The learned editors of 
Moliére’s works (v. 555), in Les Grands Ecrivains 
de la France, give a résumé of the theories to 
which the famous stanza has given rise, M. J. de 
Pétigny conjectures that it can have been com- 
posed by no other than Antoine de Bourbon, King 
of Navarre and father of Henry IV. The sup- 
porters of this theory, to make things square, 
conclude that “le roi Henri” is not Henri IV., 
but Henri If. M. Paul de Musset, again, in his 
biography of his brother Alfred, finds in it an 
imitation of a satirical song by Ronsard, the only 
part of which that has survived is the refrain,— 

“ La bonne aventure au gué, 
La bonne aventure.” 
The stanza in question appears first in the Misan- 
thrope. It has never yet been found in any old 
collection. Nobody supposes that Molitre wrote 
it; and if he had, neither he nor Antoine de 
Bourbon nor Ronsard belongs to the fifteenth 
century. Indeed, there is internal evidence in 
the song itself to show that that date is not 
correct. There was no King Henry in France in 
the fifteenth century, and the old chansonnéer, 
whoever he was, supposing him to have lived at 
the close of that century, must have gone back 
more than four hundred years to find his “roi Henri,” 
which he is not likely to have done. 
A. Mounsey. 
Jedburgh. 


Mr. Epecumpe might also have quoted Victor 
Hugo’s snatch of song in Les Misérables, which is 


on 
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evidently drawn from recollection of two out of the 
three authors whom he does quote. I give it from 
memory, thus :— 
Si César m'avait donne 

La gloire et la guerre, 

Et qu'il me fallut quitter 

L'amour de ma mére, 

Je dirais au grand César 

Reprends ton eceptre et ton char, 

J’aime mieux ma mére, O Gué, 


J’aime micux ma mére.” 


And then the mighty master spoils all by making 
the singer add, “ Ma mére—c’est la République.” 
A. J. M. 


Price or Cranmen’s (6" §, viii. 496). 
—Mnr. Dork says, “ Bibles were not at that time 
popular books with churchwardens.” If not, why 
not? The eagerness with which the common 
people read the Scriptures is thus alluded to by 
Frasmus in his preface to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
1548:— 

“Yet haue I some good hope of reformacion, because 
1 see the bookes of holy scripture, but specially of the 
new testament so také in hande, and laboured of all men, 
yea euen as muche as Of the ignoraunt and vnlettered 
sorte, that many tymes suche as professe the perfite 
knowledge of Goddes worde are not able to matche them 
in reasonyng. And y' there be very many readers of the 
bookes of the newe testament, this one thyng maketh 
me to beleue, because not with stadyng the prynters 
do yerely publyshe and put forthe so many thousand 
volumes, yet all the bookesellers shoppes that be are not 
hable to suffise the gredines of the byers. For now a 
dayes it is well solde ware whatsoeuer a man attempteth 
the Ghospell.”"—Preface to Mark, v, verso. 
Neither was this eagerness confined to the common 
people. In the preface to St. John, N. Udall 
observes :— 

“ Neither is it now any straunge thyng to heare jentle 
weomen in stede of most vain communicacion aboate 
the moone shynyng in the water, to vse graue and evb- 
stauncial talke in Greke or Latine with their housebandes 
of godly matiers. It is now no newes in Englande to 
see young damysels in nobles houses & in the Courtes of 
princes in stede of cardes and other instrumétes of idle 
trifleyng to haue cotinually in their handes either 
Paalmes, Omelies, and other deuout meditacions, orels 
Paules epistles, or some boke of holy scripture matiers.” 
— Preface to John i. verso, 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


“ComPARISONS ARE opIous” (6% iv, 327, 
479; viii. 524).— Mr. Terry does 
pot seem to be aware that this matter has already 
been before the readers of “ N, & Q.” I am sorry 
that I cannot give a proper reference as to the 
time of its appearance, but the General Index for 
the last ten years would probably show it. As it 
is, I may as well repeat that this well-worn saying 
occurs in Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, canto vi. 
stanza iv. 1.1. The comparative merits of Orlando 
and Rinaldo call forth this expression. Mr. 
Gascoigne’s mention of it is obviously a quotation, 


not an original remark. The date given by your 
correspondent (1575) is about a century later than 
that of the Orlando Innamorato. M. H. R. 


I distinctly remember noting—but too long ago 
to recall the exact passage—the occurrence of this 
sentiment incidentally, and not necessarily as a 
quotation, in an exhortation to charity in some 
writing of St. Theresa (1515-82). R. H. Busx. 


“Parapisi Iv Sore Parapisus TerResTRis” 
(6 S. ix. 87).—The translation of this title is 
evidently Parkinson’s Terrestrial Paradise. Para- 
disus=park, in=in, sole (ablative of sol)=sun, 
taken by a punster’s licence as equivalent to son ; 
consequently Paradisus in sole= Parkinson, Para- 
dist in sole=Parkinson’s, The repetition of Para- 
disus intensifies the pun. W. B. 

Finchley Road, 


I believe the title “ Paradisi in Sole” to be a 
witty translation of the author’s name, Park-in- 
sun. Rozert Hoae, 


Feexcn Provers (6 §, ix. 89).—The corre- 
sponding English proverb is “ Mention not a 
halter in the house of him that was hanged” 
(George Herbert, “ Jacula Prudentum ; or, Out- 
landish Proverbs,” Works, p. 312, Cassell, s.a.), 
The first edition was in 1640. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


According to Littré this proverb implies, “ Il 
ne faut point parler en une compagnie d’une chose 
qui puisse faire & quelqu’un un secret reproche,” 
calling to mind the answer of an individual when 
asked about his grandfather, “He disappeared at 
the time of the Assizes, and we asked no questions,” 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Thanet. 


New Worps (6" §. ix. 67, 86).—Mr. 
says that Annandale’s Ogilvie contains 130,000 
words, being 12,000 more than any dictionary 
previously published. This can scarcely be; for 
any one who looks in Hyde Clarke’s English 
Dictionary, which was first published thirty years 
ago, and to which I was a contributor of new 
words, will see that the number of words in English 
was then above 130,000, being first raised by him 
above 100,000. I have also added many new 
words in my Dictionary of Trade Products and 
my Dictionary of Useful Animals and their Pro- 
ducts, P, L. Simmonps, 


Tortie (6™ ix. 69).—Eating turtle in Eng- 
land in 1753 was a sufficiently remarkable thing 
to be noted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 441:— 

“ Friday, August 31.—A Turtle weighing 350 Ibs, was 
eat at the King’s Arms tavern, Pall Mall; the mouth 
<o joven was taken down to admit the part to be 

ak’d, 


It was evidently served up cooked in various ways, 
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and probably gave general satisfaction. In the 
same magazine for the following month (p. 489) 
there is another reference to the subject: — 

“Saturday, September 29. — The Turtler, Capt. 
Crayton, lately arrived from the island of Ascension, 
has brought in several Turtles of above 300 |b. weight, 
which have been sold at a very high price. It may be 
oe what is common in the West Indies is luxury 

ere. 
There is a curious account of a City turtle feast in 
No. 123 of the World, May 8, 1755, in which it 
is said, “ Of all the improvements in the modern 
kitchen, there are none that can bear a comparison 
with the introduction of the Turtle.” Dr. Johnson, 
in his last folio, of 1773, gives: “Turtle, used 
among sailors and gluttons for a tortoise.” Even 
so late as 1789 turtle was deemed rather a novelty, 
for in the prologue to The Dramatist, brought out 
that year, the writer, Robert Merry, introduced 
turtle as a new fashion:— 

“ These modes, howe’er, are alter’d, and of late 

Beef, but not Modesty, is out of date ; 
For now instead of rich Sir-loins, we see 
Green calipash, and yellow calipee.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Huntine Custom (6S. ix. 70).—In 
= Browning’s Flight of the Duchess occur the 
ines :— 
“ Since ancient authors held this tenet, 
* When horns wind a mort and the deer is at siege, 
Let the dame of the castle prick forth on her jennet, 
And with water to wash the hands of her liege 
Tn a clean ewer with a fair toweling, 
Let her preside at the disemboweling.’” 
This is not quite so bad as the lady herself giving 
the death wound, but surely barbarous enough. 
Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


Tue Lotner Faminy §. ix. 49).—In 
Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, 1853, 
vol. iii. p. 154, is some account of this family. He 
says :— 

“The Luther family who were kin to the great Re- 
former, settled in England in the reign of Henry VIIL; 
branches of great respectability exist, or did exist, in 
Essex and Somersetshire, and from the latter county 
was derived the Irish branch.” 

The Somersetshire family had a grant of arms in 
1614, Argent, two bars sa.,in chief three round 
buckles az.; crest, two arms embowed in armour 
ppr., holding in the hands a round buckle. They 
removed to Youghal about 1650. There are two 
Luther pedigrees in Owen's Visitation of Essex, 
1634, Harl. Soc., (1) of Richard Luther of Staple- 
ford Tawney, with three generations in descent ; 
names William, John, Thomas, Richard, and 
Anthony ; (2) of Richard Luther, of Mileses, in 
the parish of Kelvedon, with two generations ; 
names Anthony, Thomas, Richard, and Gilbert. 
The arms the sameaas those of the Somersetshire 
Luthers. In the first pedigree the name is given 
Luther als Hewett, In Hunter’s History of Lon- 


don, &c., 1811, ii. 543-548, it is stated that the 
first mention of the family is in a Crown lease, 
dated 1545, of the manor of Albins, to William 
“Luter”; that John Luther, who lived at Staple- 
ford Tany, died in 1567; and that the brothers 
Richard and Anthony Luther, who died in 1627, 
then held the manor of Miles. Richard Luther, 
of Miles, died in 1767. His son John Luther, of 
Miles, was M.P. for Essex 1763-83, and died in 
1786. He was, I believe, the last male represen- 
tative of that branch, and the estates then passed 
to his nephew, Francis Fane, M.P. for Dorchester. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


CoteripGe THE at Cievepon (6 §, 
ix. 49).—We learn from the biographical supple- 
ment to the Biographia Literaria, 1847, pp. 347- 
354, that on Oct. 4, 1795, Coleridge married 
Sarah Fricker at St. Mary Redcliff Church, and 
that they then went to reside at Clevedon. (This 
was six weeks before Southey married Edith 
Fricker.) Leaving his wife at Clevedon, Coleridge 
went on a preaching tour, by Worcester, Birming- 
ham, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Liverpool. He appears to have started eari 
in January, 1796, and before the end of the mont 
he was recalled from Liverpool to Bristol by his 
wife’s illness. She had left Clevedon while her 
husband was on his tour. At Bristol they resided 
with Mrs. Fricker on Redcliff Hill. I conclude, 
then, that their residence at Clevedon could not 
have lasted more than three months, OC, M. I. 

Athenzeum Club. 


S. T. Coleridge was married to Sarah Fricker 
at St. Mary Redcliff Church, Bristol, Oct. 4, 1795, 
and went to reside at Clevedon immediately after, 
but only remained there a few weeks, removing to 
Redcliff Hill, Bristol, before the close of the year. 
One of the most beautiful of his poems, entitled 
Reflections on having left a Place of Retirement, 
is a description of his Clevedon cottage and its 
surroundings. Much information on the subject 
will be found in Reminiscences of S. T. Coleridge 
and R. Southey, by Joseph Cottle, London, 1847 ; 
also in The Life of S. T. Coleridge, by James 
Gillman, vol. i. (all published), London, 1838 ; and 
an interesting article in the Art Journal, 1865, by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, entitled Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, which is illustrated with views of his 
cottage at Clevedon, James Gillman’s house at 
Highgate, and S. T. Coleridge’s chamber therein, 
and the tomb of Coleridge in the old chapel yard 
at Highgate, now enclosed in the crypt under the 
new chapel of Sir Roger Cholmeley’s Grammar 
School. Georce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Tt was on Oct. 4, 1795, that Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge brought his bride, Sarah Fricker, to 
Myrtle Cottage, at the western extremity of the 
village of Cleyedon. Here, during his twenty- 
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fourth year, morning, noon, and night, with his 
£olian harp in the casement and his wife beside 
him, he sat pondering, reasoning, and enjoying. 
The rose peeped in at the chamber window, 
and he could hear at noon and eve and early 
morn the sea’s faint murmur. The next year was 
his annus mirabilis. The cottage is still standing, 
whitewashed and ugly. The inscription, “ Coleridge 
Cottage,” is the only thing to arrest the attention. 
References to his life at Clevedon may be found 
in Coleridge’s Reflections, The Ancient Mariner, 
Biographia Literaria, and Cottle’s Early Recollec- 
tions. The Watchman was started at Clevedon, 
and lasted for ten weeks. The Myrtle Cottage 
shown at Porlock is far more romantic. If W. M. 
cares to see any of the guide-books to Clevedon, I 
shall be happy to lend them. 
Epwarp Matay. 
Cheam. 


Bow tine §S. ix. 48).—I may refer G. H. T. 
to a somewhat scarce book, The Compleat Gamester, 
which devotes a few pages to bowling, though the 
information given in the edition before me, pub- 
lished by Curll, 1739, is not of much practical 
value. Perhaps the 1721 edition would be more 
useful. This, however, I have never seen. 

Georce Repway. 

York Street, Covent Garden. 


See, under “ Bowl-Alley,” Halliwell’s Archaic 
Dictionary, where several references will be found. 
Joun R. Wopuams. 


Hanatne 1n Caarns (6 §. viii. 182, 353, 394, 
501).— Whatever may be the case as to the earliest 
instance of the hanging in chains being in 1381 
(u.s., p. 501), the exposure of criminals was an 
enactment of the civil law: “ Famosos latrones, 
in his locis, ubi grassati sunt, furca figendos placuit ; 
ut et conspectu deterreantur alii, et solatio sit 
cognatis interemptorum, eodem loco pcena reddita, 
in quo latrones homicidia fecessent” (Ff. xlviii., 
xix., xxviii., § 15). The statute 25 George II. 
c. 37, while it required the body to be given up 
for dissection, left it optional with the judge to 
direct the hanging in chains or no; so that all the 
more recent examples of the practice which have 
been stated in “ N. & Q.” from time to time since 
that date are so many instances in which the judge 
has exercised his power of- exceeding the severity 
of the law. Dissection was abolished, as before in 
use, by the statute of 1 & 2 William IV. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Mr. Bienxinsorr must be in error in saying 
that Winter was hung in chains on Alnwick Moor. 
There is no record of any such thing in any of our 
local histories ; but Hodgson, in his Northwmber- 
land, narrates how William Winter, Jane Clark, 
and Eleanor Clark were executed at the Westgate, 
Newcastle, for the murder of Margaret Crozier, at 


the Raw, in the parish of Elsdon, Northumber- 

land. Winter's body was hung in chains at Sting 

Cross, in sight of Margaret Crozier’s house, a dis- 

tance of some twenty miles from Alnwick Moor 

“fas the shot flies”—rather a long shot for Mr. 

B., sen. G. H. Tompson. 
Alnwick. 


Is Mr. Buenxiysorr certain that the profane 
act he mentions was so done? I hope he 
may find some error. Let him again strictly 
examine the evidence, for nothing is more common 
than a mistake as to the real author of an action 
done long ago; and surely nothing less than 
absolute proof should induce one to believe that a 
Christian man could do such an act. 

W. F. 

Woodleye, Cove, Farnborough. 


Erratum 1x Jeremy Tayrtor’s “Lire or 
Curist ” §. viii. 492).—There is another inter- 
pretation besides that which Mr, Bucktey men- 
tions in stating that there is a twofold mistake in 
Jeremy Taylor, u.s. It may quite as well be 
that Taylor is adding the three thousand in Acts ii. 
41 to the five thousand in Acts iv. 11, which 
makes up the number of eight thousand, and ex- 
plains the “few days longer.” Cornelius a Lapide, 
in loc., observes, Diversa prorsus sunt hac quin- 
que millia, a tribus millibus prima Petri concione 
conversis, Quare iis adjecta effecerunt octo millia.” 
He takes the same view with Jeremy Taylor. 

Ep. 


Your correspondent Mr. Buckuey has written 
about an erratum in Jeremy Taylor. If any 
one will take the trouble to refer to Acts of the 
Apostles, iv. 3, 4, he will see that the bishop is 
right, and that there is no error. 

J. W. Harpmay. 


Jeremy Taytor’s “ Hoty Drine” (6" S. viii. 
492).—There is a still stranger mistake than that 
of the oyster and tortoise in Jeremy Taylor's 
French (Holy Living, ch. i. § i., Eden’s edition, 
vol. iii. p. 12). Taylor says that Biantes the 
Lydian “ filed needles.” He took the story from 
the French, where it is said that “ Biante, roy des 
Lydiens, enjfiloit des grenouilles” (Caussin, La 
Cour Sainte, pt. i. 1. i. § 6). Ep. Marsnaut, 


Perer Jackson: Partie Jackson (6 §. vii. 
429; viii. 57, 98, 292, 433).—Though unable to 
afford “any proof that a Sir Peter Jackson was 
co-existent with Sir Philip,” I am in a position to 
point to a probability that Mary, the first wife, 
and Elizabeth, the second wife, of Roger Morris, 
were not sisters, because Sir Philip’s daughter 
Mary is said to have died unmarried, “and her 
nieces, the daughters of Roger Morris, lived with 
her in George Street, Hanover Square, until their 
respective marriages.” The question, therefore, is, 
Who was Mary, Roger’s first wife, if not the 
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daughter of Sir Peter Jackson? We can hardly 
suppose that the Morris family supplied an in- 
correct statement of this matter (so far as Philip’s 
daughter Mary is concerned) to the Landed 
Gentry. But the prevalence of the name of Jack- 
son renders it extremely bafiling to any genea- 
logical inquirer; and unless the will of Jane, 
Lady Jackson, names her daughter Mary as having 
married Roger Morris, there would seem to be 
some probability of “Sir Peter” having been as 
much an entity as “Sir Philip.” The widow of 
the last named might fairly describe William 
Dunster as her ‘“ brother-in-law,” by reason of 
the Holford-Vandeput alliance; and if Mary 
Vandeput married Sir Peter Jackson, then we 
not only have the parentage of the first Mrs. 
Morris, but also that of John Jackson, “ merchant 
and oylman,” of St. Anne’s, Westmiuster. 


If an obituary notice in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1731 can be relied upon, there 
was a knight of the name of Peter, and the 
accuracy of Burke has been rather unfairly 
questioned. It runs thus, “Aug. 14. The Re- 
lict of Sir Peter Jackson, Daughter of Sir Peter 
Vandeput.” Surely there could be no confusion 
in 1731 of Peter and Philip, Nevertheless, it is 
a curious fact that at this very time, Aug. 18, 
1731, Dame Jane, relict of Sir Philip Jackson, 
was buried at St. Dionis Backchurch, From the 
Diocesan Registry at York I have ascertained that 
Peter Jackson, of Whitby, and his wife Susannah, 
whose epitaph in Whitby churchyard was given 
by J. S., left issue Peter, who lived to an advanced 
age, if he be identical with the Peter Jackson of 
Whitby, administration of whose goods was granted, 
June 20, 1725, to his son William ; and George, 
who died in 1682, leaving issue John, George, 
Elizabeth, and Jane, then married to Jonathan 
Watson. W. F. Manrsu Jackson, 


Sir Fraxcis Burnnam ix. 1).—Sir 
Francis Burnham represented Granpound in the 
Parliaments of 1603 and 1614, and Maidstone in 
the two last Parliaments of James I., and all those 
of Charles I. except the first (1625). He must 
have died about 1646; the new writ for Maid- 
stone to fill the vacancy caused by his death was 
issued November 11 in that year. He was alive in 
1644, as his name appears in a list of members of 
the House of Commons bearing that date. 

Atrrep B, Beavey, M.A. 

Preston, 


Rorat Qvarrenrines (6 §, viii. 407, 523; ix. 
98).—Fortunately Sraix only believes that the 
lines given at the second of the above re- 
ferences are those “through which the Duke 
of Leeds and the Duke of Marlborough would 
be entitled to quarter the royal arms,” for 


“ Matilda” was sister, not “daughter, of Lord 
Percy, whose maternal grandmother Mary [was] 
daughter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster”; and even 
had she been, she could not have transmitted the 
right to quarter royal arms, that distinction having 
vested in the descendants of Blanche of Lancaster, 
the first wife of John of Gaunt. As a royal 
descent does not necessarily convey a royal quar- 
tering, the remaining remarks relative to the Duke 
of Marlborough are beside the question. 
Trura. 


§. viii. 495).—Richard Newcome was 
Rector of Wymmington in 1662, and was suc- 
ceeded, on his resignation in 1698, by his son 
Richard Newcome, who died Dec. 31, 1732. 

F. A B. 


James AND Cuartes Apams §, viii. 515). 
—Some information regarding these brothers will 
be found in Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica, pt. ii., 
“* Members of Parliament, England,” pp. 14, 15. 


Impropriations (6 §. viii. 495; ix. 51).—A 
Papal bull of impropriation is given in “ N. & Q.,” 
4% §, xi. 448. Pror. Rocers mentions the annexa- 
tion of the rectory of Purleigh to the provostship 
of Oriel as a single recent instance. But are not 
the cases in which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have annexed rectorial estates to sees or cathedrals 
equally so? In each case there is a severance of 
the tithe from the spiritual interests of the parish 
in which it arises. And this seems to be of the 
essence of impropriations. Ep. MArsHALL, 


Inscription on Cieopatra’s Neepre (6% §. 
viii. 517).—Sir Erasmus Wilson, in his work Our 
Egyptian Obelisk : Cleopatra’s Needle, published 
in 1877, says : “ The interpretation of the writing 
on the obelisk has as yet been deciphered only on 
its three accessible sides ; but the legend on those 
sides is made known to us through the labours of 
Burton and Chabas.” 

Everarp Home CoLEMay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Enciisn (6 viii. 423).— 
By way of sequel to what is said at the abeve 
reference, perhaps I may be allowed to add the 
following words from the Saturday Review of 
Dec. 29, 1883 :— 

“The dead are at a great disadvantage as compared 
with the living, The living can stand out for a price, 
the dead must take whatever is offered; and one con- 
sequence of this distinction is that in large towns rail- 
way companies show a decided preference for cutting 
through graves...... We dig up our dead, not that the 
community may be happier, but that the partners in a 
firms of carriers may find their purses heavier when the 
half-yearly balance is distributed. The new railways 
could in most cases be made just as easily if the graves 
were avoided. The whole matter resolves itself into a 
comparison between the cost of ground covered with 
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brick and the cost of ground filled with bones. The | suggest that the derivation is not Teutonic, but 
Great Eastern Railway Company has lately been saving | Celtic? Marr or a-mar means a bond or binding, 
money in this way in the parish of Bethnal Green. A and the French still use amarrer in this sense for 


new line is being carried across the Peel Grove burial- 
ground, and deep trenches have to be dug in order to 
make a bed for the piers which are to support the arches. 


tying up a boat. Marr is also the root of the 
Latin maritus, French mari, and is, therefore, 


The report of the medical officer says that these trenches | much akin to marriage. See Ballet, Mémoires sur 


are cut through a solid mass of coffins.” 


le Langue Celtique. “My marrow” is much as 


There will be many such sequels as this; but | though one should politely say “ my better half.” 
E. 


“N. & Q.” can no more afford space to record 
them all than it can record all the cases of churches 


A. M. Lewis. 
By THE Nouns or Lirrie Grpprve (6% 


ruined and monuments destroyed under the plea aan Fa - 
of “ restoration.” We have thrown up our straws, by 


others will soon see how the wind is blowing. 
A. J. 


M in November, 1882, a volume was shown which is 
* |thus described in the catalogue: “ Tentations, 


Sir Heyry Hares (6 §, ix. 10).—Possibly | their Nature, Danger, and Cure, by R. Capel, 


the following extract from the MS. “ Book of 
Pardons,” &c., of Ireland in my possession may 


London, 1636,12mo. Sides and back embroidered 
in silk, in a varied coloured latticed pattern, by 


be of interest. The then Clerk of the Crown | the Nuns of Little Gidding, bordered in silver 


issued a certificate of the conviction of “ Sir Henry 


thread.” The book is the property of John New- 


Brown Hayes,” found guilty “at Cork, 6 April, | ton, M.R.C.S.Eng., of this city, a well-known 


1801, for feloniously carrying away Mary Pike 
with Intent to marry her. Ord* to be hanged. 
Del* 21" Sept.” This was a preparatory step 
to the commutation of his sentence to trans- 

rtation; and I find that another celebrated 
individual preceded Sir Henry Hayes immediately 
in this strange catalogue : “Like for James Napper 
Tandy at Lifford 16 Sept". for High Treason: 
ordered to be hanged. Delt 16" Sept.” 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I1. 


“TrineRaRy” oF or CrReNcesTER 
(6 S. ix. 10).—That this work is a forgery has 
often been stated. For instance, Dr. Cunningham 
Bruce, in his recent and most successful lectures 
at Edinburgh, showed, while discussing the con- 
tributions of Stukeley to the history of Roman 
Britain, how the forger had “taken in” that dis- 
tinguished antiquary, actually introducing facts 
into the Itinerary for which Stukeley’s own 
writings were the sole authority. I would refer 
your correspondent to Hill Burton’s Hist. of Scot- 
land (vol. i. pp. 60-61) as the most easily access- 
ible authority. There, in a long and very amus- 
ing foot-note, the forgery is discussed, and several 
sources of further information indicated. 

Auex. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh, 


The forgery that goes under his name is entitled 
De situ Britannie. That it is a forgery has 
been proved to demonstration by the Rev. John 
E. B. Mayor in his Ricardi de Cirencestria Specu- 
lum Historiale (Rolls Series), vol. ii. pp. xvii- 
elxiv. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Marrow (6% §. viii. 368).—I think Mr. 
Mayuew’s query about the word marrow, which 
is rendered by Jamieson as “ match” or “ equal,” 


collector of books, MSS., bindings, and se 


Art Club, Liverpool. 


Sir Watrer Manny (6" §. ix. 26, 78).—It is 
possible that Henmentrupe may be right in her 
suspicion as to the orthography of the famous 
Edwardian warrior’s name, but Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas is against her, and, to all appearance, Sir 
Walter Manny himself. In Test. Vet., vol. i. 
p. 85, the will of Sir Walter is printed, and alike 
in the will itself and in the index to the book, Sir 
Nicholas gives his name as Manney. The will 
is cited in Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, 
1883, s.v., where the ordinary orthography, Manny, 
is adopted. But for Mauny there seems at present 
no real authority, since local pronunciation is no 
doubt answerable for the form cited by Mr. Birp. 
If Hermentroupe should be sufficiently interested 
in the question, she might probably satisfy herse!f 
as to the accuracy of Sir N. H. Nicolas by con- 
sulting the Harleian MS., which he evidently 
followed. As Sir Nicholas corrects Dugdale on 
certain points there would be nothing gained by a 
reference to that source. 

I find, on further investigation, that the ordinary 
spelling, Manny, adopted by Sir Bernard Burke is 
borne out by the valuable Calendar of Lambeth 
Wills, by G. W. Marshall, LL.D., printed in the 
Genealogist, and occurring in vol. vi. at p.128, where 
the relative entry runs thus:—“ Manny, Walter 
de, Kt., Charterhouse, London. 1372. 120b. 
Whittleseye.” I dare say Sir Walter himself used 
more than one mode of writing his name; but until 
better proof can be given for the form Mauny, the 
ordinary Manny seems to have nearly as much in 
its favour as the Manney of Sir N. H. Nicolas, 
and either of the two latter forms would seem to 
be of more authority than Mauny, Mawney, or 


has remained unanswered. May I, therefore, 


Mawenny. An additional confirmation of the 
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ordinary use seems to be afforded by Rymer’s 
Federa (Hague ed.), where the index gives Sir 
Walter and others of the name under “ Manny,” 
and under that form only. 

C. H. E. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited by G. 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A.— Manners and Customs. 
(Stock ) 

TuE Gentleman’s Magazine is a huge repertory of infor- 

mation into which antiquaries and scholars of all sorts 

are compelled to dig. Except, perhaps, one or two 

French and German collections, no existing wotk con- 

tains so much to reward the explorer. Exploration is, 

however, necessary, and the reeker after special forms of 
information knows how arduous and toilsome a search 
is often requisite. The idea of extracting from the vast 
mass of heterogeneous matter, much of it necessarily of 
temporary interest, such portions as are worthy of pre- 
servation in a readily accessible form has already been 
entertained. A Selection of Curious Articles from the 

Gentleman's Magazine, by John Walker, LL.B., Fellow 

of New College, 3 vols., 1809, subsequently expanded 


into four, ran through three editions in five years, and | 


retains a certain value. The selection now commenced 
is intended to extend to fourteen volumes, and to extract 
all of value that the magazine has said upon the subjects 
with which the reprint deals. Judging from the 
volume now issued, the series is likely to be of highest 
interest. Mr. Gomme is, of course, an acknowledged 
authority on social customs. His task of selection has 
been carefully and competently accomplished, and his 
introduction supplies all that is necessary to reading the 
work with profit, The divisions over which the extracts 
extend consist of “Social Manners and Customs,” 
“ Local Customs,” and ‘“‘ Games,” the first and most im- 
portant class being subdivided into (1) “ Customs 
connected with a Certain Period,” (2) “ Miscellaneous 
Customs connected with Certain Localities,” (3) “ Agri- 
cultural and Land Customs,” (4) “ Marriage Customs,” 
(5) “ Funeral Customs,” (6) “ Birth Customs,” (7) “ Pa- 
geants,” (8) “ Feasts,” &c, Of these, “ London Pageants,” 
which occupies fifty pages out of a volume of three 
hundred, is the most important. The chief con- 
tributor under this head is John Nichols, the author 
of The Progresses end Processions of Queen Elizabeth, 
one of the most learned editors the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine has known. “ The Burlesque Festivals of Former 
Ages” is also a long and important essay. Under the 
head of “Games” much information is supplied with 
regard to “beechen roundels.”’ A few valuable notes 
and an admirably comprehensive index are added. It 
is impossible to go in detail through a work the con- 
tents of which are miscellaneous. There is, however, 
nothing that is superfluous. One or two mistakes need 
rectification in a subsequent edition. Of these the most 
important is the substitution of Lancashire for Lincoln- 
shire in Mr, Oliver’s description of “ Village Customs at 
Clee.” 


Humour, Wit, and Sative of the Seventeenth Century. 
Collected and Iilustrated by John Ashton, (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

From the inexhaustible mines of the British Museum 

Library Mr, Ashton has dug out a large and most curious 


collection of seventeenth century jests and satires, Some 
of them are, of course, dull enough now, for there is 
nothing in which one age differs more from another than 
in its sense of humour. Others are well known to us in 
other forms, old friends under a different garb from that 
in which we have been accustomed to see them; but 
when all exceptions have been made the collection is 
very amusing, and for thoughtful people is in many 
ways highly instructive. The depreciation of woman 
which was charactesistic of former days comes out 
strongly here. We are thankful that it does, as it fur- 
nishes evidence that cannot be gainsaid that we are on 
the road to better things, It does not amuse now any 
but the lowest of the people to hear one-half the human 
race made the subject of coarse lampoons. Mr. Ashton 
says in his preface that “ —- satire ought to be a 
work in itself, so that I have but sparingly used it.” 
There are, however, a few political songs and jests that 
we should have been sorry not to have seen. The song 
called “The Brewer” is very interesting. We do not 
think, however, that Mr. Ashton has reprinted the best 
copy extant. We have met with it under the title of “ The 
Protecting Brewer,” with some better readings than 
those he has given. The last verse is important, as it 
shows what were the anticipations of men as to the title 
that Oliver Cromwell would assume if he changed the 
protectorate into a monarchy :— 


“ But here remaines the strangest thing, 
How he about his plots did bring, 


That he should be Emperor above a King.” 


There is evidence both in the printed and unprinted 
literature of the time that it was a widespread opinion 
that Oliver was about to proclaim himself emperor. 
Epitaphs, especially humorous ones, are commonly 
very dull affairs indeed. Mr. Ashton has discovered one, 
on a scholar, in Wit's Recreations, which is, when com- 
pared with the general run of such compositions, not 
without merit :— 
“ Forbeare, friend, t’ unclaspe this booke, 
Onely in the fore front looke, 
For in it have errours bin, 
Which made th’ authour call it in: 
Yet know this ’t shall have more worth, 
At the second coming forth.” 


It is but fair to mention that the book is emiched by 
reproductions of many of the quaint woodcuts with 
which the ballad and chap-book literature of the time 
was adorned. We wish Mr. Ashton had given us an 
exhaustive index. Such a thing would entail much 
labour if done well, but it would very materially add to 
the value of the collection, 


The History of the Year: a Narrative of the Chief Events 
Oct, 1, 1882, to Sept. 30, 1883. “(Caseell 
& Co. 


As a rule, compilations of this kind are shunned by the - 
general reader as containing nothing but a maes of dry 

facts ard uninteresting details. Meesrs. Cassel], however, 

have done their best to take away the reproach under 

which snnual histories have laboured, and have pro- 

duced an exceedingly readable volume. Domestic 
affairs, foreign politics, the history of the colonies 
and foreign countries, trade and finance, religion 
and morals, science, art, literature, the drama, music, 
sports and athletics, fashion and dress—all these sul.jects 
are treated in an interesting, though necessarily concise, 
manner, In addition to these articles there is a full 
obituary and an appendix giving many useful statistics, 
including lists of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
With regard to these lists, we think that if they were 
corrected up to the date of publication, instead of up to 
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Sept. 30, 1883, they would be of more practical utility. may be found 6* §. vii, 475, 550; viii.56, Lady Green- 


A list of the Cabinet and of the other officers of the | sleeves is simply a light 0’ love to whom a deserted lover 
administration might also be added with advantage. | appeals, 


Tax first three numbers have reached us of the Revue | 
Internationale, published in Florence on the 10th and 
26th of each month. It is under the charge of that 
most indefatigable of workers and scholars Count Angelo 
de Gubernatis. The object of the editor is to make the 
new publication what its name implies. All idea of 
rivalry to the Revue des Deux Mondes is disowned. The 
contributors to the numbers which have already seen 
the light include M. Jules Claretie, who writes on M. 
Victor Hugo, Herr Karl Blind, Prof. Max Miiller, M. 
Emile de Laveleye, and other equally well-known writers, 
The commencement is satisfactory in all respects. 


No. 5 of Mr. Phelps’s edition of Stormonth’s Dic- 
tionary (Blackwood & Sons) brings the work about half 
way through the alphabet. Its value remains unim- 


To their rapidly increasing “ Vellum- Parchment 
Series” Messrs. Field & Tuer have added a work of 
nuine interest, The Narrative of the Pilgrimage of Sir 
ichard Torkington to Jerusalem, which claims to be 
the oldest diary of English travel, and is now printed 
for the first time. They have also added You Shouldn't, 
a companion volume to Don't, but more entertaining 
than its predecessor, and Are We to read Backwards? 
a little treatise on the effect on the eyes of reading print. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necesearily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Letanp (“ Unto the manner [manor?] born”). 
—Hawmilet, I. iv. 15 :— 

“ And to the manner born.” 

In the manumission by Henry VILI. of two villeins the 
following words are used: “ We think it pious and meri- 
torious with God to manumit Henry Knight, a taylor, 
and John Herle, a husbandman, our natiues, as being 
born within the manor of Stoke Clymmysland” (Barr- 
Stats, 276). On this Rushworth (Shakespeare Illustrated 
by Old Authors, i. 47) says “ Manor is here [in Shak- 
speare] used, probably, in a double sense, as in Love's 

bour’s Lost, I. i. 208, where it is contrasted with 
manner. It is of little importance whether the word 
be spelt manner or manor, the mention of one would 
suggest the other, which is idem sonans, but different in 
meaning.” See American Variorum Shakespeare, ed. 
Furness, vol. iii., Hamlet, vol. i. p. 79, note. 

Dr, C. Tampvnint, Milan (“ Lord of the lion heart,” 
&e.).—The lines for which you inquire are the opening 
of Smollett’s Ode to Independence, which begins thus :— 

“Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the eky.” 
Works, ed. 1800, vol. iii. p. 497, 

A. O. H. (“Lady Greensleeves ").—The ballad of 
* Lady Greensleeves ” appeared in A Handefull of Plea- 
sant Delites, 1584, and was included by Mr. Chappell in 
his collection of National English Airs. An interesting 
contribution from Mr. Chappell appears in “N, & Q.,” 
4 8, viii, 99, Other communications on the subject 


Tuomas Brppie (“ Barber's Pole”).—* The striping 
is in imitation of the ribbon with which the arm of a 
person who has had blood let is bound up, to indicate 
that the barber was originally also a sort of surgeon.” 
See the Jmperial Dictionary. A brass basin, supposed 
to hold the blood, was often hung at the end of the 
pole. Consult Don Quixote. 

E. L. L. Joseph Knibb, Clockmaker ”).—Inquiries 
concerning this man have thrice been made in “ N. & Q.” 
See 5 8. i. 29; vi. 29; 6% 8S. v. 329. Answera were sup- 
plied 5 8. i. 116; vi. 155; 6% 8, v. 378, 416, 437 ; vi. 72, 
138. All obtainable information seems to have been 
exhausted, and there can be no justification for repeat- 
ing the query. 

Row and Srrone (“ Music to Beranger ”).— Musi 
des Chansons de Beranger, Airs Notés Anciens et Mo- 
dernes, Edition revue par F, Bérat, Gravures d’aprés 
Grandville et Raffel, 3 vols., is published by MM. Garnier 
Fréres, and is obtainable of MM. Hachette & Co., of 
King William Street, price forty-eight francs, 

Panopy (“ The Half-hundred of Coal ”).—The parody 
in question, which is by the late Jas. Bruton, and first 
saw the light in the Siratford-on-Avon Herald, appears 
in Mr, Walter Hamilton’s collection of Parodies, part 3 
(Reeves & Turner). 

R, A, Warp (“ Hame came our good man at e’en ”).— 
In the notes to Byron, Don Juan, canto i. verse 181, a 
verse of this song is quoted, with the reference, “ see 
Johnson's Musical Museum, vol. v. p. 466.” The song 
also appears in more than one compilation. 

(45, Charles Street, Berkeley Square) 
will be obliged by information concerning Sussex iron. 
When was it in use, and to what purposes was it put? 

H. Puen (“ Orthopedic ’’).—The distinction between 
@ and @ in italic type is small, but still perceptible. In 
roman type no mistake is possible, 

Anon. (“ Fairest lips that ever were,” &c.).—Full in- 
formation concerning the poem to which you refer is 
supplied viii. 508. 

H. A. W. (“To corpse”).—This is one of many cus- 
tomary and coarse ways of menacing the infliction of 
death. ‘ 1t is horribly familiar in London. 

J. R. W. (* The Case is Altered ”),—See ‘‘N. & Q., 
5th 8. v. 408; vi. 16; x. 276; xi. 139. The subject of 
is fully treated 8, ii, 224, 355; iii. 77; 
iv. 98. 

W. Haryes (“Passage in Twelfth Night”),—Shall 
appear in our next batch of “‘Shakspeariana.” 

_Frxaxce.—The questions you ask are outside our pro- 
vince, 

M. N. G. (Pozzuoli, Naples),—Letter received. Shall 
be forwarded so soon as we secure the address of our 
correspondent for whom it is intended, 

8. W. (“Nature is made better by no mean,” &c.).— 
Winter's Tale, 1V. iii. 

W. P. (“ Paley Family ”).—Will appear. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The JANUARY PART, now ready, contains— 


A DRAWN GAME. 
A Serial Story by BASIL, Just commenced, 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES: 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE and DERBYSHIRE. 


This interesting Series of Historical, Legendary, and Descriptive Papers will be continued so as to 
include the whole of the English Counties. 


LEGENDS OF THE SYNAGOGUE: 


SOME GHOSTLY STORIES. 


OUR FRENCH FRUIT GARDEN, SOME LONDON CLEARINGS. 

An OLD GREEK COMEDY REVIVED at CAMBRIDGE. | CRIPPLEGATE CHURCH: Milten's Tomb. 

COURT FOOLS, The MARRIAGE of the OCEANS: the Panama Canal 
The HOUSE of the LITTLE SISTERS, A SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT. 

PLYAWAY JACK: a Manx Yarn. RECLAIMED by RIGHT: a Story. 


JENIFER : a Serial Story, POEMS, &c, 


NOTICE. 
An interesting and valuable Series of HISTORICAL PAPERS, entitled 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, 
Is in course of publication. 
The Counties already published include 
NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, 
YORKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 
LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, 
NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London 
Terms for Subscription and Postage: 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mz, Henny WALKER. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth extra, numerous Chromo-lithographs, Lithographs, Woodcuts, Maps, and Charts, price 2. 12¢. éd. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION By Ager wee OF EDINBURGH AND THE OFFICERS 
OYAL 


VOYAGES of DISCOVERY in the ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC SEAS, and 


ROUND the WORLD; being Personal Narratives of Attempts to Reach the North and South Poles ; and of an Open-Boat Expedition 


up the W ellington Channel in Search of Sir John Franklin and Her ny Ships “* Erebus” and“ Terror,” in Her Majesty's Boat 
* Porlorn Hope,” under the Command of the Author. To which are added an Autobiography, Appendix, Portraits, Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations. By Deputy Inspestor-General R. M'CORMICK, R.N., F. RC. 8., Chief Medical Officer, ‘Naturalist, and Geologist to the 


peditions 
The LIFE of PETER the GREAT. By Eugéne Schuyler, Author of “Tur- 


estan.” With Portraitand Map. 2 vols demy Svo. 
TO BE PUBLISHED crown Syo. cloth, 6d. 


KHEDIVES and PASHAS: Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian Rulers and 


Statesmen. By AN OLD EGYPTIAN RESIDENT. 
1. The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL.—2. The KHEDIVE.—3. ARADI.—4. RIAZ PASHA.—5. NUBAR PASHA.-6 CHERIF PASHA.— 


7. The CHERIF MINISTRY.—8. Some CONSULS-GENERAL. 


The RIVER CONGO, from its Mouth to Bolobo. With a General Description 
of the Natural History and ‘Anthrop logy of its Western Basin. By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.S. With numerous Full-Page and other 
Illustrations, and a New Map of the Congo from its Mouth to BOolobé. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, Une Guinea. (Nearly ready. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that they have made arrangements with Mr. J. P, 
MAYALL, Photographer, Park Lane Studio, to produce a Monthly Series of absolutely permanent PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS, entitled 


ARTIST S5 AT H E, 


Mr. J. P. MAYALL has been honoured with permission to photograph a number of the leading Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and 
Foeravers of the day in theirs udics or in their homes while surrouaded by the pictures, sculptures, and other objects of art which characterize 
those places 

The size of the work will be imperial quarto. The Text and Plates a be printed on the finest Each Part will ear inan 
appropriate wrapper. In PARIs, price FIVE SHILLINGS each Part. 

The FIRST PART, ready March Ist, will contain :— 


Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. T. WEBSTER, B.A. W. C. MARSHALL, R.A, V. ©. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, in 2 vols. crown Svo. 


The CRUISE of the “FALCON”: a Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton 


Yacht. By BE. F. KNIGHT, Barrister-at Law. With Maps and numerous I)lustrations. 
“Itisa decided and most refreshing novelty to find a barrister-at-law telling how he took a yaw! of thirty tons over ‘many ‘housand miles 
Very well indeed does Mr. Knight describe his sea voyages and his journey by land and river.”—Suturday Review. 


of stormy water.” 


Now preparing, a NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of 
THE WRITINGS OF DONALD G. MITCHELL (IK MARVEL). 
This edition will prove to be, it is considered, as attractive and convenient as could be devired. The chief works will be printed from New 
ates. The five following Volumes of this issue are nearly ready :— 
REVERIES ofa BACHELOR, SEVEN STORIES, DREAM LIFB, WET DAYS at EDGEWOOD, and DR. JOHNS. 
In 12mo. size, cloth extra, price 58. per volume. 


NEW AOVEL 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


La FORTUNINA: a Novel. By Mrs. Comyns Carr, In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
OLD BOSTON: a Romance of the Time of the War of Independence. By A, 


de GRASSE STEVENS. 3 vols. crown Svo. 3s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 
RICHER than WEALTH: a Novel. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 3ls, 6d, [ Nearly ready. 


The IRISH BIRTHDAY- BOOK, Selections from the Speeches and Writings 


of Bete i Men and Women, both Catholic and Protestant. Arranged by MELUSINE. Small post Svo. bound in Irish liacn, al 


in 
SOUND BODIES for OUR BOYS and GIRLS. oa BY William Blaikie, Author 
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